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KOOKS TO READ 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


By Father Considine, S.]. 


An antidote against discouragement 
and weariness in well-doing. The au- 
thor gently dissipates our gloom and 
draws us sweetly and gently to the 
fatherly embrace of God. $.25 (cloth); 
$1.00 (leather). 


jay 


HOW TO CONVERSE WITH GOD 


By M. Boutauld, S.J. 


Many people say that they find it hard 
to pray. Father Boutauld shows how 
easy and sweet prayer is. 25 cents. 


We 


ST. JUDE BOOKLET 


Prayers and devotions in honor of the 
“Patron of Cases Despaired Of.” 
Every day favors are being acknowl- 
edged as obtained through his inter- 
cession. 10 cents; 15 for $1.00. 


We 


OUR DEAR DEAD 


ee 
are 


Between the covers of this booklet 
there is the complete Mass for the 
Dead as offered by the priest, together 
with special Mass prayers, as on the 
day of burial, on the anniversary, and 
various indulgenced prayers for the 
departed. A little book of remem- 
brance. 25 cents. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 


Combines brief, pungent meditations 
on the Passion of Christ with general 
prayer book features. It keeps alive 
remembrance of Christ's Sufferings 
and Death. Price $1.00 (imitation 
leather); $1.50 (leather). 


ay 


THE PASSION FOR THE PEOPLE 


By Father Martin, C.P. 


A prayer book on the Passion. Not 
that it contains actual forms of prayer, 
but that it provides superabundant 
matter for the highest forms of prayer. 
75 cents. 


Yd 


GIVE THIS MAN PLACE 


By Father Hugh Blunt, LL.D. 


A popular and appealing book on the 
life and character of St. Joseph. Lay 
people and religious find it of value 
and interest. $1.00. 


Ww 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST 
OF DAYS 


By Father Camillus, C.P. 


Father Camillus was widely known 
as an eloquent missionary. In this 
book he gives us the fruit of his medi- 
tations on the Seven Last Words of 
Christ. The first printing was sold out 
within a month. $1.00. 
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© Mr. Mavrice Leany, 
author, editor, poet, lectur- 
er, and international pub- 
licist, writes of Ireland the 
Peerless. He was born in 
County Kerry, Ireland, in 
igoo. Twice he was Sec- 
retary of the University 
Catholic Society (Pax Ro- 
mana group) in London 
under Presidency of Hilaire 
Belloc and Vice-Presidency 
of G. K. Chesterton. He has 
been associated in literary 
and poetical circles with 
the leading English and 
Anglo-Irish writers; a close 





Maurice Leahy 


personal friend of the late Lord Halifax with whom 
he made a complete survey of the Cardinal Mercier- 
Lord Halifax papers on “Reunion” dating from the 


correspondence of Pope Leo XIII down to the death 
of Lord Halifax in 1934. For some years past he has 


lectured on Literature and Philosophy at the univer- 
sities of Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, and 
Canada. He is the author of many books. 


® Mr. WittiaM G. Ryan is already known to readers 
of Tue Sicn for his article describing his experiences 
in the International Brigade that fought with the 
“Loyalists” in Spain. More recently he reported on 
“Progress” In Stalin’s Paradise and this month he re- 
veals The Comrades’ New Party Line. He was for years 
a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, worked for it 
here and in many foreign 
countries, and knows thor- 
oughly its devious ways. 
Communists have need at 
present of all their devices 
in accommodating their 
policy to the anti-Commu- 
nist sentiment aroused by 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 


¢ Mr. Joun C. O’Brien 
continues his trenchant ob- 
servations on the Washing- 
ton scene this month with 
The Candidates in the 
Home Stretch. He reports 
the news as he sees it, with- 





Rev. James A. Magner 
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for MENTION 


out fear or favor. A close scrutiny of his many articles 
in THE SGN fails to. reveal whether he is a Democrat 
or Republican. He praises and blames without respect 
of persons or parties. He is head of the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer and has been ac. 
companying the President in recent weeks on various 
inspection tours. 


© Mr. Water M. Lancrorp returns to’ our pages in 


a timely contribution on Thrills and Chills, World 
Series Style. Some of the memories brought back by his 
article will warm the hearts of old-time baseball fans. 
Mr. Langford is a graduate of Notre Dame University 
where at present he is Associate Professor of Spanish. 
He holds a Master’s degree from the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico. 


© Tue Rev. James A. Mac- 
NER, Ph.D., S.T.D., who has 
just returned from a trip 
to the land below the Rio 
Grande, reports Danger in 
Mexico. Father Magner has 
long been a close student 
of Latin-American affairs 
on which he has written for 
THE SIGN on several occa- 
sions. 

Father Magner is the au- 
thor of several books and 
of many contributions to 
current periodicals. Mac- 
millan Company has just 
published his most recent book—For God and De- 
mocracy. It is a thorough and popular account of the 
role which is open to American Catholics today in the 
public and social life of America. 





Walter Langford 


¢ Mr. Eucene P. Witteinc who contributes National 
Catholic Book Week is a graduate of Columbia College 
and of the University of Michigan. He was formerly in- 
structor in cataloging and classification at the Catholic 
University Library School and is at present librarian 


at the University of Scranton. The annual index for 


THE Sicn which so many are finding useful is prepared 
under his direction. 


© Mr. Douctas Newron, one of England’s best known 
fiction writers, returns to our pages this month with 


Not So Tough, a heart-warming and human story of . 


a newspaper reporter. 


é 
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DITORIAL 
The Dangers We Face 


at tee is the best form of government that has 
yet been devised by man. That does not mean, 
however, that it has no defects. Democracy is a system of 
government destined for peace. In time of crisis it acts 
slowly, and all too often, inefficiently. 

The present war has made Europe a testing ground 
for the ability of democratic powers to cope with the 
onslaught of totalitarian powers. The question is 
whether it is possible for democracies, whose indus- 
tries are geared to the production of goods which sup- 
ply the wants of peaceful man, and whose institutions 
are based on the principle that peace rather than war 
is man’s normal state, are capable of defending them- 
selves against regimes which have harnessed whole 
nations—men and machines—to the Chariot of Mars. 

We Americans have a very personal interest in the 
answer to that question. The war which brought 
France low and which threatens the destruction of the 
British Empire may before very long sweep across the 
Atlantic and involve us, It is of vital interest to us to 
know the weaknesses of democracy so that we may 
guard against them. 

That there was rottenness at the very heart of France 
is patent. Never before has a great and strong nation 
collapsed so quickly and given up the fight so abjectly. 
Those seeking scapegoats may condemn military 
leaders as incompetent, and prosecute government offi- 
cials as traitors, and expatiate on the work of Fifth 
Columnists behind the lines. But it was not individ- 
uals; it was a whole system that was at fault, a system 
which had been operative for many years. 

Political life in post-war France brought to the top 
and kept there a set of men for whom public office 
was a means of personal emolument, men for whom 
private business and private pleasure were above the 
public weal, men who depended on popularity for 
election to office and who gained that popularity by 
pandering to the popular desire for less work, more 
pay, lower taxes, higher pensions, easier wealth, smal- 
ler families, and more pleasures. 

French leaders did not have the courage to tell the 
truth whether the people wanted to hear it or not. 
As a result they did not tell them that France was 
becoming weaker and Germany stronger, that the 
French Army was only partially trained and poorly 
equipped, that the French could give no help to their 
allies on the east of Germany, that the Russian alli- 
ance was shaky and the Russian Army hopelessly in- 
eficient, that Britain had practically no army and that 
France, therefore, would have to stand alone in the 
field against Germany. 


These truths were unpopular with the voting public 
and it was popularity that got votes and votes assured 
jobs for themselves and patronage for their relatives 
and friends. Election to office was the supreme good, 
the fountain-head from which cll blessings flowed, and 
so they told the people, not what they should hear, 
but what they wanted to hear. 

Here in America we too are faced with the difficul- 
ties arising from the inherent weakness of the demo- 
cratic form of government in time of crisis. It is one of 
the prices we must pay for democracy. The danger 
cannot be entirely eliminated without destroying our 
whole democratic form of government. But, knowing 
the danger, we can guard against it. 

We, too, face the danger of being ruled by political 
expediency. This time of crisis is also a time of cam- 
paigning for election. There is constant danger that 
matters of vital importance to the nation will be made 
political issues—to be supported or opposed on their 
vote-getting merits. There is danger that major ques- 
tions will be weighed on political scales, and decided 
according to sectional or group interests. There is a 
suspicious odor of politics, for instance, about the 
treatment accorded such important legislative prob- 
lems as amortization and tax allowances. There is 
grave reason to fear that the national emergency is 
being grossly exaggerated and publicized for political 
purposes. 

We are in the danger to which the French found 
themselves unequal, of desiring and of having our 
leaders promise us, prosperity, profits, short working 
hours, high wages, social gains, pensions, luxuries—all 
this and security, too! We can’t have both—at least not 
in any considerable degree. If we want security we 
shall have to pay the price for it—not only in dollars 
but in personal sacrifices. When Hitler chose guns 
rather than butter for the German people he made 
a choice for the democracies as well. We too shall have 
to sacrifice luxuries and perhaps much which today 
we consider necessities if we hope to be able to stand 
up before a Nazi onslaught. If democracy is incapable 
of imposing on itself the discipline necessary for its 
defense, then it is not worthy to survive. 








Tue Selective Training and Service Bill having passed, 
we are now going to have peace-time conscription for 
the first time in our history. It is difficult to see how the 
conscript army that is being 
prepared is going to defend 
us against Hitler. We are 
still of the opinion that the 
United States should concen- 
trate on sea and air power and on building up a small, 
but efficient, highly mechanized and mobile army. On 
the other hand, we do not agree with such extremists 
as Senator Wheeler, who declared that as a result of 
conscription: “You will have a country of Al Capones— 
you will have a country where robbery and murder will 
run riot. 

Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert of the New 
York Times, writes that the army maneuvers held last 
month revealed inadequate equipment, a high per- 
centage of green officers and raw recruits in all units of 
the Regular Army and National Guard, and serious 
deficiencies in staff and command work even in the 
elementary fundamentals of soldiery. Not a single divi- 
sion is ready for immediate action, and even the Regu- 
lar Army divisions are well below peace strength. Half 
or more of their officers are Reserve officers with little 
experience, and from go to 50 per cent of the men are 
recrults. 

[f the Regular Army and National Guard are still 
unequipped, what is the rush about calling together a 
large conscript army? And who is going to train the 
conscripts? If large portions of the Regular Army and 
National Guard are themselves just learning to be sol- 
diers, how can they teach soldiering to the raw recruits 
who will be selected under the new law? It looks like a 
case of the blind leading the blind. 

The facts would seem to indicate that a delay in favor 
of volunteer enlistments would have been desirable 
rather than dangerous. Is it possible that certain quar- 
ters find the emergency to be a political asset and are 
using it in their own selfish interests? 


Our New 
Conscript Army 


Iv can be asked without offense if the Catholics who 
today support the foreign missions realize the tremen- 
dous import of their good 
deed. They realize that they 
are collaborating in a work 
which, because it is dear to 
the Heart of Christ, will 
bring them the blessing of God. Every Catholic under- 
stands that our Catholic religion is not only suited to 
every race and class of men on this earth, but also that 
our Divine Saviour desires His Gospel to be preached 
to every creature. 


The Faith in 
the Far East 


Bescon 
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How many, however, give serious thought to the dire 
need in which our generation stands of tireless mission- 
ary activity? 

Here, briefly, is the situation: The European con- 
tinent is a seething cauldron of anti-Christian forces. 
The Church does not need Europe. And if Europe re- 
fuses to recognize its need of Christ and His Church, 
the Church can flourish elsewhere. It will flourish, for 
Christ has promised that the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against it. Those awful gates have in other ages 
spewed forth worse foes than Nazism and Communism. 

Not Europe alone, but the whole non-Christian world 
is involved in a process of fermentation. Without any 
doubt, we can expect the peoples of the Far East to 
have an ever-increasing influence in world affairs. 

Is it not most significant that in this era of world- 
wide transformations, the Catholic Church should be 
straining every nerve to advance and widen her fron- 
tiers? Particularly in the Far East, whose cultured mil- 
lions are groping after religion, and whose decision will 
have the greatest effect on future world development, 
the Church is entrenching herself. 

Contemporary Christianity must exhaust every effort 
and make every sacrifice to win paganism to Christ. 
Unless Catholic peoples who today are free to aid the 
missionary work of the Church can be aroused to much 
greater enthusiasm for and activity in this contest, the 
world-battle will be lost for Catholicism for a long, long 
time. The bare, historical facts cannot be denied or 
weakened. Only persons who are entirely wanting in 
intelligence or who deliberately close their eyes to facts 
can deny the burning actuality of the needs we here 
stress. 


For some time the newspapers have given little heed to 
China’s plight. Now the Orient is again becoming 
“newsworthy,” in some senses, a dubious state of merit. 


The Church’s But although the public eye 
e€ urc 


and ear have been diverted 
Opportunity in to nearer arenas and theaters 
China 


of life, the voice and hand of 
the .Catholic Church have 
been busily engaged in the Far East. 

The Passionist Fathers’ mission field in Hunan, 
China, might be regarded as one part of a mosaic that 
is being worked out with infinite patience and care. The 
material is the pagan populace of China; the workers 
are the missionary bishops, prefects apostolic, priests, 
lay brothers, Sisters, and trained Catholic laity; the tools 
are the word of God, the Sacraments, the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. 

In their oriental workshop, our missionaries are car- 
rying on, with ears attuned to the warning sound of air 
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raid alarms, and eyes ever anxiously scanning the skies 
for enemy raiders. For many of them, the customary 
mission furlough is long overdue. With almost savage 
intensity they are grasping this unique opportunity to 


-win their pagan neighbors to Christ, by ministering to 


their needs of body and soul. 

Despite the obstacles of wartime prices, limited per- 
sonnel to supervise the emergency hospitals, refugee 
camps, schools and orphanages, the priests and Sisters 
are caring for thousands of China’s destitute citizens. 
They are laying claim to a spring in the hearts of the 
Chinese that is proverbially deep, the sense of gratitude. 
A thankfulness for the goodness of the Catholic Church 
is being engendered amongst a people who a few years 
ago did not know even the name of Christ. 

Our Vicariate of Yiianling is but one small instance 
of what is occurring everywhere in China. Wherever the 
Chinese are driven by their foes, they find a Catholic 
Mission, with Mercy and Welcome written large over 
the door. 


Prorrssor ALBERT Einstein, the German-Jewish scien- 
tis, prepared an address to be read before the confer- 
ence of five hundred leaders in science, philosophy, and 
religion—Jewish, Protestant 
and Catholic—which was 
held in the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New 
York on September 1oth. In 
it he advocated outright atheism. In Einstein’s philoso- 
phy there is no room left for belief in the Divine Ruler 
of the Universe. Get rid of Him and you will benefit 
mankind, was his thesis. ““The main source of the pres- 
ent day conflicts between the spheres of religion and 
science,” he said, “lies in this concept of a personal 
God.” Teachers of religion in their struggle for the 
ethical good “‘must have the stature (!) to give up the 
doctrine of a personal God, that is, give up that source 
of fear and hope which in the past placed such vast 
power in the hands of priests.” 

Such bold anti-religious views are shocking and posi- 
tively blasphemous. Einstein has often been accused of 
being an atheist; his paper leaves no room for doubt 
about the truth of the charge. 

The conference was called to consider how best to 
preserve democracy in the United States. Einstein’s con- 
tribution to this end is an insult to the citizens of this 
country, above all to Christians and believers in a per- 
sonal God. The latter group includes Jews who observe 
their religion. What do they think of the opinion of 
the Jewish scientist, in the light of the words of David, 
the Royal Prophet of Israel, “The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God?” 

The very boldness of Einstein’s affirmation is posi- 
tively amazing. This country’s democracy is based on 
belief in a personal God. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence appeals to “the laws of Nature and Nature's 
God.” It holds as a self-evident truth that “all men are 
created equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” The professor would destroy 
the source and guarantee of these rights by substituting 
positive atheism and a vague and sickly humanitarian- 
ism for belief in and worship of Almighty God. Einstein 
escaped from the persecution of the Nazis in order to 
find sanctuary in the United States. His scandalous 


Einstein Prescribes 
for Democracy 
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recommendation to the conference on saving democracy 
is a blow in the face of the country that shelters him. 
The news account of the address given in the New 
York Times of September 11th led the reader to believe 
that the address was actually read before the congress, 
but The Tablet of Brooklyn reports that it learned 
from some of those who were present at the congress 
that Einstein’s address was not read and that the men- 
tion of it in the newspaper elicited only disparaging 
remarks, Yet the great New York daily gave free publi- 
city to an insult to the American people, devoting al- 
most a full column to quotations from it. Is this its 
contribution to the preservation of democracy? A few 
months ago the President declared that the preserva- 
tion of the democratic way of life depends on religion. 
Einstein would destroy religion, and with it democracy, 
for when God is banished from the hearts of men, 
democracy will be destroyed as a consequence. 


Tue conference heard another challenging paper, but 
from a different viewpoint, by Professor Mortimer J]. 
Adler, of the University of Chicago. He warned his 

audience that America has 


Dangers to more reason to fear the pro- 
fessors in our schools than 
Democracy Adolf Hitler. So many pro- 


fessors adhere to Positivism, 
the system of philosophy which denies the existence of 
anything beyond what falls under the senses or can be 
measured, there is grave danger that teachers with such 
a stunted mentality may affect youth to such an extent 
that the latter may gradually come to the conclusion 
that the truths of theology and religion, since they can- 
not be seen or measured, are of no value and have no 
place in public or private affairs. Positivism or mater- 
ialism leads to the abandonment of all spiritual truth 
and reduces man to the status of a reasoning animal 
only. His elevation to the status of a child of God 
and heir of the Kingdom of Heaven is regarded by 
materialists as poppycock and the relics of “medieval 
superstition.” The encouragement of Positivism is not 
the way to preserve democracy; it is rather the way to 
destroy it. 

Professor Einstein’s attitude is a good example of 
Positivist thinking. The campaign to defend America 
from invasion by Adolf Hitler ought not to overlook 
the assault directed by such sappers of our strength as 
Professor Einstein. Views like his are as dangerous for 
the true well-being of our citizens as the poison of 
Nazism. The government’s effort to ferret out “Fifth 
Columnists” should not overlook Professor Einstein and 
others like him. 


On Aucusr eleventh, when Pope Pius XII received the 
credentials of the Bolivian Ambassador to the Holy 
See, the Holy Father proclaimed anew his viewpoint 
toward the present war. “You 
5 are well aware,” he said, 
Pope ° Peace “that no true peace is possi- 
Aims ble for humanity, redeemed 
by Christ, outside the princi- 
ples and norms of justice and charity proclaimed by 
the Gospel.” 
In a radio address in Engiish from the Vatican radio 
station on the day foliowing, the speaker stated the 
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object of the Pope’s prayers and exhortations is not any 
kind of peace, but a peace with justice and charity in 
its Christian framework. No other war aim, no mere 
solution of force, which only perpetuates evils which 
gave it birth, will satisfy the Holy Father, whose single 
aim is the brotherhood of his children in Christ. 

“We are to pray for peace with justice,” continued the 
radio speaker, “even if, in the inscrutable designs of 
Divine Providence, we must wait for two or ten years 
of fighting to obtain it.” The Pope is not interested in 
a shabby substitute for peace. He desires and urges with 
all paternal insistence, especially upon the responsible 
heads of nations, this fundamental solution, which 
alone will restore true peace among nations. 

Since true peace must be based upon Christian justice 
and charity, the Pope is prepared to endure in patience, 
even if it takes several years to achieve it. He desires 
negotiations between belligerents to take the place of 
force, though he acknowledges that “the disposition to 
negotiate may, at times, have to be forced on apostles 
of bad faith by defensive war.” 


Mr. Myron C. Taytor, President Roosevelt’s personal 
envoy to the Pope, made his report to the Chief Execu- 
tive at Hyde Park a few days after his return to the 
United States from Italy. 
The press release did not re- 
veal anything beyond the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Taylor 
gave the President a com- 
plete report of the Pope’s peace efforts, and that the 
President himself stated, “the Vatican is doing every- 
thing it possibly can to bring about world peace.” 

This laconic statement is not very encouraging, and it 
does not adequately reveal the nature of the Pope's 
peace efforts. Perhaps the President may see fit to:extend 
his remarks about them later. In the meantime, it is 
well to record the Vatican. speaker’s words, in the 
address referred to above, in this connection. ‘Those 
inseparable words, justice and charity, have figured as 
the center of every Vatican reference to the war since 
September (1939). It is execrable reporting to leave 
them out of the news, or to explain them away as mere 
embroidery. The Pope has never said he wants mere 
tranguillity for himself, for the Catholic Church, or 
for the world. He knows too well that there are forms 
of tranquillity which differ only in degree from despo- 
tism and slavery; and history, both ancient and modern, 
has burnt into his paternal heart the evidence that 
neither men nor nations can live as brothers where they 
must live as slaves.” 

Che tranquillity that the Pope most ardently desires 
is the tranquillity of order, which can never exist unless 
it is based on truth, justice, and charity. 


Mr. Taylor Visits 
the President 


Carno.ics were stunned when they read in their 
secular papers that the German Bishops in their annual 
conference at Fulda issued a statement in which they 
thanked the German army 
for its advance and defense 
of the German homeland, 
because their action permit- 
ted Catholics to ‘‘pursue 
undisturbed and quietly their Church work and minis- 


terial offices.” But even more disturbing was the state- 


German Bishops 
Praise Hitler! 
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ment that a pastoral letter would be drawn up glorify. 
ing Adolf Hitler and the German victories, which would 
be read from German pulpits, if and when Hitler won 
his war. 

The source of this strange and compromising repory 
was D.N.B., the official Nazi news agency. This in itself 
should have been enough to cause one to doubt) ig 
truth. Now we learn from special radio correspondené 
from Geneva to the National Catholic Welfare 
ence that the D.N.B. report was spurious, in the opin 
of informed persons in the Swiss capital. i, 

This incident again points two morals: (1) dont 
believe stories in the secular press that reflect unfavor 
ably on Catholic topics, unless they are confirmed of 
reliable authority; (2) be consistent readers of thé 
Catholic press, where the true account of such reports 
is usually to be found. A Catholic who reads nothig 
but the secular press is like a judge who hears only o 
side of a case—the prosecuting attorney’s. 


Tuosz who know the history of Mexico know . 
though it is called a “democracy,” honest elections até 
unknown. There was supposed to have been a general 
election for the presidency 
last July 7th. The two 
principal contenders for the 
office were General Avila 
Camacho and General Juan 
Andreu Almazan. Camacho was the candidate of the 
retiring President, Lazaro Cardenas, and of the Revolu- 
tionary Party, which controls the country. Many compe- 
tent observers declare that General Almazan was un- 
doubtedly the choice of a majority of the voters, but 
only the government party counts the ballots and it did 
not announce the result until September 12th, two 
months after the election. It is Clear that there was 
plenty of time to arrange matters so that its favorite 
would appear’to have been chosen by a majority of the 
electorate..But when it was announced that Camacho 
had defeated Almazan by a majority of 20 to 1, the 
sordidness and corruption of the whole affair were con- 
vincingly revealed. 

Not only did the government party keep the ballots 
and count them, but it also controlled most of the 
polling places and used strong arm methods against the 
supporters of Almazan. In this way the Party of the 
Revolution was kept in office to continue its work of 
perverting the Mexican people. Such is the democracy 
of our “good neighbor” to the south. 

But General Almazan did not allow himself to be 
shunted out of the presidency so easily. He came to the 
United States and on Labor Day issued a manifesto 
which declared that he was the duly elected president 
of Mexico. It was a well-balanced and convincing state- 
ment, and it is fortunate that it was printed in full in 
the New York Times. A group of Almazan’s supporters 
have formed another “congress” and have declared 
Almazan. elected. 

This means trouble for Mexico. What will be the out- 
come? Much depends on the attitude of the United 
States Government. It is regarded as a political maxim 
that no man who does not have the support of Wash- 
ington can be president of Mexico. Which candidate 
does Washington want in office? Present indications are 
that it is Camacho. 


Trouble Brewing 
in Mexico 





A typical rural Irish scene. With most of Europe at war Ireland presents a refreshing picture of peace 


lreland the Peerless 
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In a Europe Torn By War Ireland Pursues a Peaceful Course, Bending 


Every Effort Toward Solving Her Internal and External Problems 


“Beyond all telling is the Des- 
tiny God has in mind for Ireland 
the Peerless.” 


ae above quotation is from one 
of Ireland’s ancient treasures—The 
Book of Leinster. It is a favorite 
motto of Ireland’s internationally 
renowned leader, Prime Minister de 
Valera. He believes in these words; 
he lives on the spiritual and idealis- 
tic strength of them. They inspire 
every member of the Irish race the 
world over. Cardinal Newman, Pad- 
raic Pearse, G. K. Chesterton, in 
modern times, proclaimed that Ire- 
land was a land both old and young 
-old in her spiritual civilization and 
ever new in her missionary healing 
of our troubled world. As Ireland’s 
celebrated poet put it: 
“Your Mother Eire is always young.” 
Ireland has outlived many wars 
and European cataclysms. The very 
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word Ireland—so dear to all our ears 
in every part of the globe—may be 
translated as the land of Destiny. 
The new Irish Constitution shows 
once and for all time that the Most 
Holy Trinity is the rock on which 
the Irish mind reposes. That Con- 
stitution makes it clear that Ireland 
is a free, sovereign, democratic, in- 
dependent State. There is freedom 
for every creed and class. A country 
which is 95 per cent Catholic freely 
chose a Protestant leader as its head. 
As a Jewish Rabbi in Dublin ex- 
pressed it: here we have the perfect 
democracy. 

Many questions are now being 
asked about Ireland—more than any 
mortal can answer in an article. 
What of her war economy? How 
has the war affected her? What of 
her internal political situation? Her 
international relations? Neutrality— 
Ah! Neutrality? Her attitude toward 
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England? Can Ireland preserve her 
neutrality? Partition too—when will 
that end? Indeed the questioners 
need prophets to forecast replies. Mr. 
de Valera said that few countries 
would come out of the present Eu- 
ropean maelstrom with the same way 
of life as they went into it. But, as 
the old Irish proverb says, “God likes 
a little help,” so Ireland has made 
every reasonable preparation to de- 
fend her own way of life. 

To start work on all this string of 
questions about Ireland one may 
begin at the end—like the shy boy 
in Ireland who proposed marriage 
to the colleen by taking her for a 
walk through the cemetery and say- 
ing: “Mary, how would you like to 
be buried with my people?” 

The Irish Parliament is ready for 
all emergencies. Our economics have 
been revised. Ponder on the follow- 
ing facts. About fifty per cent of our 





Irish Marine 


mports came from Britain: about 
ninety per cent of our exports went 
there. We had little shipping of our 
wn. British and neutral shipping 
irried our exports and imports. ‘The 
ereatest neutral, America, declared 
Ireland to be in the war zone and 
\merican ships have been forbidden 
oul ports. 

Other neutrals ceased to be neu- 
tral. Our transport difficulties have 
greater. Our Government 
vith its fine program of social jus- 
tice was building more and more 
houses for the workers. But timber 
cannot now come to us from Nor- 
way. And people in Britain have to 


become 


without things they considered 
necessities in order that their ships 
may convey war materials. Our iron 


import in Ireland must be meager. 
In England, park railings have been 
torn up to feed the needy steel mills. 
Chere is a fair supply of gasoline in 
Ireland, but it is wisely rationed: 
to users of private cars twelve gal- 
lons a month. It is expensive, too. 
When the markets of Denmark, 
Norway, and Holland were closed 
to Britain did it mean that Irish 
farmers would make a fortune on 
eggs and butter? No. Ireland has no- 
else to sell them and Britain 
has nowhere else to buy them. But 
Britain pays and decides the pay- 
ment. The British have to sell these 
products at a lower price than that 
at which they can buy them from 
Ireland. The more imported, the 
greater the loss. Therefore the Irish 
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farmers are only getting moderate 
prices this time; in the last war 
prices went starward. 

The enterprising Irish Minister 
for Agriculture, Dr. Ryan, warned 
Irish dairy farmers that they may 
have to turn milk into food for calves 
instead of into butter and cheese; and 
change grasslands into mixed farms. 
Imported cattle-fodder may not be 
available and import prices have 
gone up—we know how: transport 
and insurance can increase prices. 

Coal has gone up. Only 80 per cent 
of the former amount is available. 
Ireland is Britain’s best coal pur- 
chaser now. Coal is being slightly 
rationed and peat is being further 
produced in Ireland. Electricity is 
being used more in many parts of 
Ireland too. 

Increased tillage is compulsory. If 
farmers do not comply others get 
the tillage. Mr. de Valera’s Govern- 
ment kept increasing wheat produc- 
tion: from 1933 to 1939 it increased 
six times. Formerly Ireland imported 
over 50 million dollars’ worth of 
fodder. Now the rule is to depend 
on home. 

Food is plenty in Ireland. She al- 
ways produces more than she can 
use. There is no danger of a short- 
age. Ireland’s beet factories—estab- 
lished years back—supply sugar. 
Loans go to farmers for tractors, 
reapers, and better machinery to deal 
with increased tillage. 

Wages have hardly gone up to 
meet increased prices. But for the 
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period of the war the Government 
warns against strikes that might up. 
set the country’s economy. It is g 
time of sacrifice for all Europe. 

There is some unemployment ip 
Ireland, of course—a problem beset. 
ting every nation. But when we sé 
the state of Norway, Belgium, Hol. 
land, and France we say that Ire 
land’s problems are tiny, blessed be 
God! 

Childish stories appear about in- 
ternal troubles in Ireland. The 
truth is that all political parties are 
completely united on neutrality, 
Long before the war began Mr. de 
Valera said he would keep Ireland 
out of it. The leader of the Oppo- 
sition, (Mr. Cosgrave’s party), 
Deputy James Dillon, at the start of 
the war said that circumstances re. 
quired Ireland to be neutral. The 
noted Independent leader, Senator 
Frank MacDermot—an _ Irishman 
from Oxford University who was an 
officer in the English Army during 
the last war—declared in a session of 
the Irish Senate: ““The vast majority 
of the people wanted neutrality and 
it would not be possible at present 
for any Government to follow any 
other policy.” 
Labor Leader, said in the Dublin 
Parliament: “The desire of the over- 
whelming majority of the people is 
that this country should be kept out 
of any European conflict?’ A Prot- 
estant Professor, Dr. Alton, from 
Trinity College, Dublin, declared in 
the National Parliament of Ireland: 
“I do not see any course open but 
neutrality.” Dr. Alton is an Irish 
Senator. The Protestant newspaper 
of Dublin, the intellectual Irish 
Times which represents another sec- 
tion of Irish life, declared: “Mr. de 
Valera has proclaimed a policy of 
strict neutrality. In all the circum- 
stances it is the only policy that the 
Irish Government could pursue.” 
The Dublin papers, the provincial 
papers, Parliament, public opinion, 
Government, Opposition, Land, La- 
bor, and all parties endorse neu- 
trality. As one Dublin paper, a sup- 
porter of Mr. Cosgrave’s party, put 
it: “Ireland knows no enemies 
among the common people of any 
country.” The official paper of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland also 
approved of neutrality. 

In the Senate of the United States 
recently, Senator James E. Murray of 
Montana made the following re 
marks: “Mr. President, Ireland is 
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practically the only small nation left 
in Europe, Nevertheless it is mak- 
ing a gallant effort to maintain its 
neutral rights in the face of its dan- 
gerous position as an independent 
nation. The Government of Eire, 
under the premiership of Mr. de 
Valera, is entitled to the generous 
support and encouragement of the 
liberty-loving peoples of the whole 
world. Its courageous stand for its 
rights as a neutral nation is inspiring 
to all Americans. I am confident 
that, with the spirit they are ex- 
hibiting, they will ward off any 
threat of violation of their neu- 
trality. The Minister for Defense for 
Eire has recently given an interview 
which explodes the propaganda 
which has been carried in the press 
and explains the stand taken by the 
Irish people in the present war.” 
Let us take the words of the man 
who is responsible for Eire’s defense 
-General Frank Aiken. He was 


asked the following questions re- 
cently and we append his answers. 
Is Ireland likely to be invaded? 
“Well, we have abided strictly by 
the laws of neutrality since hostili- 
ties began. In fact, in order to avoid 
giving any excuse for an attack upon 


us, we have avoided doing a lot of 
things the laws permit neutrals to 
do. We are prepared to defend our 
tights to the utmost of our re- 
sources.” 

England wants to know if Ireland 
is strong enough to defend neu- 
trality against a strong power? 
“Alone we are not. If we were not 
able to beat off the attacks we would 
ask for help.” 

Is Eire in a position to resist? “If 
we are ever attacked it would be 
dearly an unwarranted and unjust 
attack, and our people would resist 
it with the greatest vigor. If we fail 
it won’t be for want of men or of 
the will to fight, or of a good cause.” 

If Ireland has the men, has she 
the arms? “We haven't all the arms 
we would like; but we are much 
better off now than at any time in 
our history. We shall try to get more, 
of course; but what we have we 
shall use effectively. We may be beat- 
en even, but we won’t lie down till 
we are knocked down, and I guar- 
antee that our overthrow would not 
be achieved without cost.” 

Mr. de Valera declares, by the 
way, that the Irish Army Command 
is keeping up with the latest mili- 
tary developments and the new 


problems implied therein. He says 
the Irish terrain is suited to small 
mobile columns and the Army 
proper is well furnished with mod- 
ern weapons. If they have not more 
and more arms it is not Ireland’s 
fault, he adds, since contracts placed 
for arms abroad have not been filled. 
Mr. de Valera says they have been 
looking for more arms everywhere 
they can get them and they are ready 
to pay cash for them and have sought 
them in the United States. (Be it 
known that Eire is a highly solvent 
country). 

What about Fifth Columnists in 
Ireland? “A scare story, built on half- 
truths,” says the Irish Defense Min- 
ister. “We have, of course, a num- 
ber of men who have preferred to 
use forceful opposition. For centuries 
we had no other effective means to 
redress political grievances and the 
traditions thus established die hard. 
But it is wrong to say that we 
haven’t very large numbers of Irish- 
men who would help on our side in 
an attack on this part of the coun- 
try. We had, unfortunately, before 
the present European war, to im- 
prison about 500 people whose ac- 
tivities were a danger to the State. 
We feared also that any sporadic acts 
of undiscipline might encourage out- 
siders to think we were not a united 
and disciplined people. But at no 
time in our history have we shown 
a greater unity—the solidarity that 
our people are showing in this crisis 
to defend our neutrality.” 


How about aliens in Ireland? “We 
could fit all the continental citizens 
of all nationalities in Eire into a 
single hotel. The total number (in 
July) was 2610; of these half were 
A1serican citizens. Some have gone 
home since then. The other half are 
from 34 different nationalities. 
There are a little over 300 Germans, 
and half of them are refugees.” 

Stories tell about the German Le- 
gation staff in Dublin numbering 
100, and that 500 Germans are 
around Dublin, and that the Shan- 
non electric scheme is manned by 
German engineers. Mr. de Valera has 
answered this legend. So has Mr. 
Aiken. The British and American 
Legations are the largest in Dublin: 
they have nine members each; the 
French and German have six each. 
The German engineers from the 
Shannon returned home long before 
the war. Mr. de Valera adds that 
there are over 22,000 British in Eire 
according to the latest census. Brit- 
ish tourists are the greatest in num- 
ber in Eire every year. Only two 
Germans have been admitted to 
Eire since war began. 

It has been said that Ireland is 
neutral because extremists make it 
so. This has been already answered. 
In September 1939, the spokesmen 
of every party in Eire unanimously 
approved neutrality. Mr. de Valera 
asks what would Americans do if 
their country were invaded by any- 
body. What America would do Ire- 
land would do. “Our position is not 
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mmparable to ‘that of other small 
neutrals. By geography we see that 

is difficult for invaders to attack 
[reland by any long sea route; any 
land invasion would be made costly 
by Eire. For the past 20 years Ire- 
land’s army has been well equipped 
and mechanized and has studied the 
repelling of invasion. Volunteer re- 
cruits and coast-watchers make Ire- 
land’s defense greater.” 

Chat is de Valera’s way of putting 
it. American comments declare that 
Britain is showing an exaggerated 
reg urd for Irish rights and that she 
should take control of Eire’s land 
ind sea defenses. Behold, says Mr. 
de Valera, a war claimed to be for 
liberation of occupied territories, 
ind isn’t it funny that any citizens 
of a neutral country should speak of 
exaggerated respect for another 
neutral’s rights and demand the 
wrecking of another neutral’s inde- 
pendence. It is not the way of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

And Ireland’s resistance to in- 
vasion will not be pretense. She has 
in army of 200,000 voluntary re- 
(On a similar basis this would 
m over eight million men in the 
United States.) Eire’s population is 
less than one-fortieth that of the 
United States. In Eire one man in 
every four of the entire male popu- 
lation between 18 and 64 has vol- 
untarily enrolled for defense. 
is sometimes suggested that the 
[rish are politically unreasonable. 
But here is a tribute to Irish reason- 
ableness from former Prime Minister 
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Neville Chamberlain, who with the 
‘rish Prime Minister settled long- 
standing economic difficulties with 
Fire in 1938: 


[ would like,” said Mr. Chamber- 
lain to the British House of Com- 
mons, “to pay tribute to Mr. de 


Valera and his colleagues for the 
way in which they played their part. 
We could not always agree with 
them, but we always felt that we 
had before us men of sincerity who 
were genuinely anxious to meet us 


and come to terms with us if they 
could. We have agreed that the ports 
shall be handed over uncondition- 
» the Government of Eire. We 
lo that as an act of faith, firmly be- 
lieving that the act will be appre- 
ciated by the peop'c of Eire, and 
that it will conduce to good rela- 
tions. Mr. de Valera repeated what 
he had said on more than one oc- 
casion before, namely, that the Eire 








Government would not permit Irish 
territory to be used as a base by 
any foreign power for an attack 
upon this country. He further an- 
nounced his intention to put those 
ports into a proper state of defense 
so that he could implement that as- 
surance.” In other words, as Cham- 
berlain said, Prime Minister de 
Valera long ago promised that Ire- 
land’s neutrality would always be 
strictly observed. 

The Irish never lose their sense 
of humor. So they smile at the usual 
hoary jokes that appear over and 
over against Ireland. You know 
them. “We are neutral—but against 
whom are we neutral?” That non- 
sense has appeared hundreds . of 
times already in dispatches that are 
deemed enlightening. “The fighting 
Irish—and yet they want to be at 
peace.” Ireland replies that she 
signed the Kellogg Pact outlawing 
war; and yet people insist that Ire- 
land should be in wars with which 
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In the harbor at Galway, Ireland 


she has had nothing to do—nothing 
to do with their making, and noth- 
ing to do with their ending. 

“The Irish are lovable but illogi- 
cal.” In answer to this canard a dis- 
tinguished English writer said to me: 
“Indeed, the Irish mind is so deva- 
statingly logical that I almost find 
their logic a little chilling!” When 
Ireland answers that she has no in- 
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terest in war—save to defend her 
independence if attacked—some 
ple find this position too logical, If’ 
it has done any good, Ireland has 
shed enough of her blood through. 
out Europe. As the Irish poet sings; 


On far foreign fields from Dun. 
kirk to Belgrade 

See the soldiers and chiefs of the 
Irish Brigade. 


They have fought for England, for 
France, for Spain, for Austria. There 
were Irish troops fighting for Eng. 
land at Crécy and Agincourt; the 
Irish sided with the House of York 
when the Yorkists and Lancastrians 
fought for the throne of England in 
a civil war; Irish troops went with 
King Henry VIII to war with 
France; Ireland aided King Charles 
I of England against dictator Crom. 
well; Ireland aided the King of Eng. 
land, James II, against a foreign 
invader; Irish troops were the back- 
bone of Wellington’s armies against 
France and dictator Napoleon; Irish 
troops fought for England (a couple 
of hundred thousand of them) in 
the World War. 

Ireland feels now that it had bet- 
ter mind its own business, realizing 
as George Washington said, that 
there are no free gifts between na- 
tions. Ireland does not want inva- 
sion by any of England’s enemies. 
Spain landed armies in Ireland and 
so did France once. “Ireland’s experi- 


ence with England’s enemies has not 


been happy. Both forgot Ireland 
when their wars with England end- 
ed.” As an editorial of the Irish 
World in New York recently de 
clared: “Ireland wants no enemy of 
England on her shores.” Not on any 
account. 

To give an example of the amus 
ing “news”-appearing about Ireland 
we mention that one writer lately 
tried to show that there is danger of 
internal trouble through the Blue- 
Shirt movement! Does not every- 
body know that the Blue-Shirt 
movement is dead as the dodo? The 
answer to all such talk is again that 
all parties are united on neutrality, 
that de Valera has in four different 
elections been returned by a ma- 
jority of the people, and that he and 
his government are the democratt- 
cally elected representatives of the 
Irish people. If a handful of people 
happened to be rounded up in Ire- 
land it does not follow that Ireland 
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js disunited any more than Britain 
would be considered disunited be- 
use Mr. Churchill has had to 
round up some high-born celebrities 
in England for possible Fifth-Col- 
umnism! 

It is true that there are many na- 
tive Irish serving voluntarily with 
the British forces. Perhaps some en- 
terprising writer may give the sta- 
tistics in the international press. 
Impartiality in news is interesting. 

Finally there is Partition. Ireland, 
which geographically, racially, and 
calturally, and from every point of 
view is one, has at present six coun- 
ties “missing” in the Northeast of 
Ulster. By extraneous political sur- 
gery Ireland has had a piece cut 
from her body. All Ireland wants 
complete national unity; a minority 
in Ireland wishes disunity—by hold- 
ing a small part of the country for 
their own political purposes. And 
strangely and undemocratically we 
see the minority ruling the majority. 
The whole of Ireland is entitled to 
union and sovereignty. The right of 
all the Irish people to decide all 
their destinies must still be upheld. 
The North of Ireland is just as much 
Irish as the South. They are one 
people—Irish. A unified Ireland 
would be much more valuable to 
Britain—so said the Irish Minister 
for Defense. 

Under the government of North- 
east Ulster is a population of about 
amillion and a quarter: two thirds 
non-Catholic, one third Catholic. 
But it is not a religious issue that 
keeps them apart. Religion has been 
dragged into the matter for politics. 
As the Orangeman said, it is not 
religion but spite! Many fantastic 
stories have been told about religious 
dashes in Belfast; they perhaps 
symbolize the prejudices and fanati- 
cisms that are worked up by politi- 
cians wishing to preserve ascendancy 
and jobs. 

There is a good story of Wee 
Willie the ‘little Orange Boy who 
was dying. His mother later told of 
it. With his dying breath he called 
for his wee Orange sash, his wee 
Orange drum and sticks, and he 
struck his wee Orange drum and 
shouted ‘““To Hell with the Pope,” 
and so he fell straight back into the 
arms of Jesus! The story of a devout 
death in Orangeland! 

In Eire all creeds get along to- 
gether. As we have shown, the Presi- 
dent of Eire is a Protestant. Fire has 


made a fine gesture to the North. 
Religion certainly does not hold 
North and South apart. De Valera 
has always demanded the removal of 
Partition. Ireland by a majority de- 
mands it. The English people favor 
complete Irish unity and peace with 
Ireland. Partition is resented in every 
part of Ireland and by the great 
Irish populations overseas. 


F YOU want to realize the impor- 
| gene of the Irish race to the 
world’s democracy, read Hilaire 
Belloc’s Short History of England. 
Or read A History of Ireland by a 
Protestant Professor of History at 
Trinity College, Dublin—Dr. Curtis. 
Says Professor Curtis: ““The natural 
ties between Irishmen are indeed 
stronger than their political and re- 
ligious divisions; strong enough to 
effect that true union of all Ireland, 
which in spite of many great vic- 
tories, remains unachieved. The his- 
tory of a nation never ends, and 
time alone can decide its destiny; but 
at least the (attempted) Conquest 
which began in 1170 was at last 
reversed, (by Irish self-government 
in 1922) and it is certain that no 
Irish Government will ever again, 
as it did in 1800, surrender the rights 
of the Irish people as a separate 
nation.” 

Will Partition be abolished? Un- 
natural divisions always end. It is 
difficult to be a prophet. De Valera 
insists that it must end; there can- 
not be real peace until this cause of 
discontent ends. Efforts are being 
made to bring about an understand. 
ing between North and South. Prot- 
estants and Catholics have both 
contributed great things to all Ire- 
land and to Irish History. And the 
unity of Ireland is surely coming. 

And so we still believe in the des- 
tiny of Ireland. With Ireland's great 
Saint Malachy we believe that “Ire- 
land will one day stand forth in her 
might and be fresh in her beauty 
like the rose.” 

As regards peace, friendship, and 
unity between North and South we 
may cite here a poetic plea which 
John de Jean Frazer, a Catholic, 
addressed to a Protestant brother: 


Come pledge again thy heart and 
hand 
One grasp that ne’er shall sever; 
Our watchword be “Our Native 
land!” 
Our motto—“Love forever!” 
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And let the Orange lily be 

Thy badge, my patriot brother— 
The everlasting green for me; 

And we for one another. 


May I say to the readers of THE 
Sicn that Mr. de Valera and all Ire- 
land will thank forever the Ameri- 
can people who have done so much 
for our country. That distinguished 
American educator, Dr. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chi- 
cago, summed up the relations be- 
tween America and Ireland in these 
words: “The place of the Irish in 
the history of civilization is not 
commonly understood. Individual 
Irishmen are loved and appreciated, 
but the contributions of the race to 
world history are little known. Most 
Americans do not realize that the 
Irish have a rich literary heritage 
extending back over hundreds of 
years, and that for eight centuries 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Ireland preserved and later passed 
on to Europe the stream of its cul- 
ture. Through further investigations, 
scholars will reveal in all its signifi- 
cance Ireland’s contributions to the 
life of Europe and America. Our un- 
derstanding of another nation will be 
increased, international co-operation 
will be fostered, and American life 
will be enriched by knowledge of the 
cultural history of one of its con- 
tributory races. 

“And on another level, that of 
spiritual and moral values, these 
studies must play their part. They 
will do more than provide us with 
a few details of historical interest. 
They will contribute something 
which. the business temper of the 
present day lacks and needs. They 
will make for a more idealistic and 
mystical view of the world and for 
a more enthusiastic devotion to what 
have been called the great imponder- 
ables of human life. This attitude 
toward the world and this devotion 
to its real values are the chief in- 
signia of Irish culture. And they or- 
iginated in the seeds planted by the 
great Apostle of the Gaels.” 

That is what Ireland means to 
the scholar, Dr. Hutchins, and that is 
what it would mean to all Americans 
if they knew more of Ireland’s great 
past and present. No wonder that we 
all join with the Protestant Irish poet 
Thomas Davis: “We will watch till 
death for Erin’s sake.”” And may God 
save Ireland! 
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lwo little Communist “angels” singing the “Internationale.” William 
Foster, National Chairman, and Earl Browder, Presidential nominee 


By WILLIAM G. RYAN 


The Nazi-Soviet Pact Has Put the Communists on the Defensive. They Are Adapt- 
ing Their Tactics and Modifying Their Party Line To Meet the New Situation 


‘ 

AOMMUNISTS have been much 
n the news of late. Since the nation 
became Fifth Column conscious al- 
most every literary gentleman with 
plenty of time on hand has devoted 
some of it to concocting exposés of 
the Moscowmen and their methods. 
\s a former Communist of many 
years standing I do not find the bulk 
f this material very convincing. In 
point of fact, the average literary 
conception of.a Communist and the 
popular evaluation of Communism 
fail utterly to stir the remotest con- 
notations in my memory. 

[ feel that I may speak with some 
authority, not only on the theory 
and practice of Bolshevism, but on 
the personal habits and character of 
the average Communist. For almost 
ten years I was an active member 
ind functionary in Comrade Stalin’s 
Party. During that period I was 
occupied with Party work in the 
United States, Mexico, Canada, 
England, France, and Spain, and in 
all of these countries. I met and 
knew intimately many rank and file 
and leading “Comrades.” 

Communists differ widely from 


other persons in important respects. 
But there are no surface indications 
of these differences. They are mainly 
psychological, and they spring from 
a code of ethics so diametrically 
opposed to the morals of the bour- 
geois world that non-Communists 
find it difficult or impossible to 
grasp their full and correct import. 
A Communist is first of all a being 
with a great faith; he has a mission 
to which he subordinates completely 
his personal interests. Communists 
live for the Revolution. They be- 
lieve in the inevitability of their 
revolution with unshakable convic- 
tion. Family, position, and material 
well-being may occupy a Comrade’s 
thoughts to some extent, but these 
considerations are always definitely 
secondary to the Party and its work. 
Lenin said that “the conquest of 
power must be achieved by a Party 
of professional revolutionists.” By 
and large the Party membership is 
composed of persons to whom this 
term may be applied aptly. No Party 
member retains amateur status very 
long, and weak elements are elim- 
inated by periodic “purges” in order 
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to maintain a _ consistently high 
“revolutionary level.” 

But Party members seldom pre 
sent themselves to their fellow work- 
ers as “professional revolutionists,’ 
or even as Party members. Their 
work is primarily conspiratorial. 
They may express mild sympathy 
for Soviet Russia, if it is expedient 
to do so, or they may present the 
“Party line” in a disguised form at 
their club or union meetings, but 
they do not do so as avowed Com 
munists. Except for Earl Browder, 
Max Baedacht, William Z. Foster, 
and a few prominent leaders who 
function as the “face of the party’ 
the Comrades never publicly a 
knowledge their political affiliation. 

If a Comrade does fall under sus 
picion it is most difficult to establish 
his connection with the Party. He 
will deny vehemently that he is any- 
thing more than a “Liberal,” and 
will accuse his accusers of “Red bait 
ing.” The method is extraordinarily 
effective. The average tolerant 
American is a little afraid of labels; 
he doesn’t like to be called a witch 
hunter, and he is much inclined t0 
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disassociate himself from “anything 
which can be made to smack of per- 
gecution. 

Then again, the fellow workers of 
Comrade Blank are well aware that 
he has always been a genial accom- 
modating fellow, a bit radical, per- 
haps, but clever, and withal a good 
chap, certainly not the sort one 
yould expect to find a Red revolu- 
ionist. Comrade Blank points out 
that he has always been an active 
worker in the trade union; he im- 
plies that the bosses want to get rid 
of him because of this and are en- 
deavoring to do so by branding him 
4 Communist. It is made to look 
very much like a conspiracy against 
Joe Blank, a man who is known to 
be one of the most skilled and steady 
workmen in the plant. Comrade 
Blank defies the bosses to prove their 
charges, professes 200% American- 
im, and actually becomes a bit of 
a hero in the eyes of his fellow 
workers. 

The appalling ignorance of Bol- 
shevik strategy prevalent among the 
chief enemies of Communism assists 
the Comrades greatly in their war 
against “bourgeois society.” The 
general evaluation is: “Communists 
are annoying, but after all they don’t 
amount to much. It can’t happen 
here.” History offers a pertinent 
commentary of the Pollyanna atti- 
tude. In Russia just prior to Lenin’s 
coup d’état the Party had fewer 
than 150,000 members. Spain, be- 
fore the outbreak of the late civil 
war, had fewer than 20,000 Com- 
munists. Yet in a little over a year 
the Party was able to gain complete 
control of the “Loyalist” govern- 
ment. The instances demonstrating 
the ability of a small Communist 
patty to seize and hold power in a 
favorable or “objective situation” 
could be multiplied to include Hun- 
gary, Germany, China, and several 
other countries. 


It is utter stupidity to measure 
the strength of the Communist 
Party in terms of votes, or to regard 
Communists individually as no 
more influential than Democrats or 
Republicans. A far more accurate 
qiterion of Communist potency is 
the “demonstration.” In Paris, 
shortly before the present war, I 
Wa gigantic parade in which over 
a million persons participated. Al- 
most every French trade union and 
Political group of Liberal persua- 
ion was represented. All day long 


people marched through the streets 
of Paris singing the Internationale, 
their clenched left fists raised in the 
Communist salute. That demonstra- 
tion was organized and controlled 
by the Communist Party. I, myself, 
took part in some of the discussions 
that preceded the Party show of 
strength, 

Later, in London, I saw a hun- 
dred thousand people respond to a 
Communist summons to demon- 
strate in Hyde Park. The Party vote 
in all England at the time was less 
than 25,000. In our own country 
the total membership of the Party 
and the Young Communist League 
combined has never exceeded 75,000, 
but in New York City alone the 
Party has organized single demon- 
strations ir, which over a quarter 
of a million persons participated. 
Communist-led strikes in America 
have involved many millions of 
workers and scores of millions of 
dollars have been collected from 
various sources for Party work. 

The American public has been 
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familiarized recently with the Com- 
munist “front” organizations, but 
there are more important strategies 
about which most people are still 
abysmally ignorant. The terms “pro- 
gressive fraction” and “coloniza- 
tion” are Greek to the man on the 
street; to any Communist they de- 
scribe major tactics of revolution. 
The little advertised “progressive 
fraction’ is nevertheless of greater 
strategic importance to Communists 
than the well-known “front” organi- 
zation. It is a beautifully simple and 
usually effective instrument. 
Several Party members belong to 
a trade union, a lodge, a club, or 
even another political party, all of 
which are indubitably non-Com- 
munist and respectable. The Com- 
rades operate within the structure 
of the organization, without, of 
course, revealing their political 
alignments. They do not go into the 
organization to issue vociferous 


calls to revolution. On the contrary, 
they take good care not to mention 
revolution or anything else likely to 


wry 
on 





Anti-Fascism has become a boomerang for the Communists since the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
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frighten the membership. Before at- 
tending their union or lodge meet- 
ings the members of the fraction 
caucus with the Party leader. They 
know the general line, and they re- 
ceive their immediate instructions, 
but in the meeting itself they do not 
ippear to be friends or associates. 


At the proper moment Comrade 
Blank, member of the fraction, 
arises in the character of Brother 
Blank, member of the union, and 
offers a mild resolution of sympathy 
for the humanitarian work of some 
outside organization. On the other 
side of the hall Comrade Dash, ap- 
pearing as Brother Dash, gets up to 
say that he knows of the good work 
being carried on by the United 
Refugees Relief Committee, and 
1pproves of it. There are a few short 
speeches in the same vein from other 
Comrade-Brothers of the fraction 
Che resolution seems extremely in- 
nocuous to the membership and al- 
together praiseworthy. It probably 
passes by acclamation, and no one 
thinks for a moment that the enter- 
ing wedge of Communist infiltration 
and influence has just penetrated the 
organization. 

Resolutions will now move subtly 
but steadily closer to the Party line, 
and sympathy will imperceptibly 
take the concrete form of financial 
aid to various front organizations 
and Communist projects. In order 
to forestall suspicion, the Comrades 
f the “Party fraction” occasionally 
stage sham battles; they take oppo- 
site sides of unimportant issues and 
attack one another vigorously. If, in 
spite of all precautions, suspicion 
does fall on an essential member of 
the fraction, he may allay it by be- 
coming extremely anti-Communist, 
and if hard pressed he will demon- 
strate his purity by loudly accusing 
a member of his own fraction of 
Communism. 


The “fraction” that began as a 
mere fraction becomes a “progres- 
sive fraction” in a well-ordered man- 
ner. The Comrades carefully note 
the reactions to their ostensibly hu- 
manitarian proposals. Those indi- 
viduals who display friendly inter- 
ests are made the objects of subtle 
attention. In the presence of a 
Brother who is considered “ripe” a 
Comrade will casually mention a 
good book of a mildly leftist trend, 
or voice some hearty praise of the 
technical perfection of a recently 
released Russian-made motion pic- 


ture. The “subject” usually responds 
to this veiled suggestion in the de- 
sired way, without once imagining 
that the idea of his reading the book 
or seeing the picture originated in 
any mind but his own. Later the 
occasion for the discussion of the 
book or the movie arises naturally 
and the Comrade manages to insert 
another idea or two in the mind of 
the Brother. 


The game goes on until the 
Brother begins to believe that he is 
discovering for himself important 
economic truths. At this juncture 
he will be invited to join a Com- 
munist “transmission belt” organi 
zation, which is, of course, function. 
ing in the name of some humanitar- 
ian work or other. Here he will be 
rapidly “developed _ politically.” 
Eventually he becomes a member 
of the Party and of the fraction in 
his original organization. The proc- 
ess is repeated and the simple “frac- 
tion” is metamorphosed into a “pro- 
gressive fraction.” It is the old “come 
on” game 4 la Lenin. 


“Colonization” is a less-practiced 
tactic, but one which has far more 
sinister implications. The Com- 
rades, who are always at the beck 
and call of the Party, are instructed 
to obtain jobs in a certain plant or 
industry which is of special interest 
to the Party for strategic reasons. 
War industries, transportation, and 
communication are the particular 
fields of “colonization.” The Com. 
rades may be summoned from hun. 
dreds or thousands of miles to seek 
employment in a given munition 
works or airplane factory. Other 
Comrades are sent into a National 
Guard unit en masse. In the event 
of war or a chaotic situation ensuing 
from war the “colonizers” are ex- 
pected to perform vital tasks for the 
Party. 


HE most outstanding example of 

successful “colonization” is the 
Maritime Union, where Communists 
have gained almost complete control 
through its use. Thousands of Com- 
rades worked a single ocean voyage 
in order to obtain a union card. 
They then utilized their voting 
strength and political skill to gain 
dominance in the maritime unions. 
There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that American shipping 
could be tied up effectively on orders 
from the Communist Party. To a 
lesser extent “colonization” has 
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achieved gratifying (to the Com. 


munists) results in certain war in 


dustries and in transportation, the 
greatest success in the latter field 
having been scored in New York 
City, where the Comrades boast they 
can halt deliveries and traffic any 
time they choose to do so. 

It is a general belief that “front” 
organizations have been disposed of 


conclusively by exposés. Such belief © 


is based upon nothing more than 
optimistic delusion. True, _ the 
American League for Peace and 
Democracy, and the Friends of the 
Soviet Union have dissolved; the 
American Student Union, the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, and a half 
dozen other transmission belts are 
thoroughly discredited; but already 
a dozen new Moscow fronts have 
sprung into being. Moreover, the 
Comrades have Icarned a valuable 
lesson from the collapse of their 
“fronts.” They now realize very well 
that the erstwhile popularity of the 
Soviet Union in the United States 
is at an exceedingly low ebb since 
the Nazi-Soviet pact and the brutal 
invasion of Finland. The present 
“fronts” are being organized along 
completely new and far more subtle 
lines. 

Long before the surface line of 
the Party changed it was obvious to 
the politically astute that Party 
members had been instructed to 
soft-pedal the open defense of the 
Soviet Union and concentrate on 
three basic tenets of the new “line.” 
The external program of the Party 
is now erected on: “Keep America 
out of war, civil liberties, and trade 
unions.” Russia and Russian “de- 
mocracy” will no longer be men- 
tioned in connection with these mat- 
ters. Of course, the Daily Worker 
and the New Masses will continue to 
defend openly the Soviet Union be- 
cause it is impossible to eradicate the 
mark of Moscow from their fore 
heads, a fact which is well known to 
the Comrades. But new magazines 
and periodicals of quite different 
complexion are already appearing. 
One of these, ironically, has a green 
cover, an editorial staff replete with 
Hibernian names, and a title which 
conveys strong Irish connotations. 

The [Irish question, incidentally, 
adds a touch of grim humor to the 
new “party line.” In the past the 
Party has concerned itself greatly 
with the problems of the Jewish 


race; and has attracted in direct and °° 
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jundabout fashion strong financial, 
goral, and physical support there- 
by. But since the Stalin-Hitler rap- 
rochement, the Jewish question 
has been played down to almost 
nothing. Stalin callously removed 
Litvinov, Kaganovich, Berman, Mar- 
ce) Rosenberg, and other prominent 
ews from their posts in order to 
lease Hitler, and over here the 
ewish leaders of the Party have felt 
the repercussions. For many months 
the Daily Worker and the Voel- 
hischer Beobachter have refrained 
fom attacking one another; the 
Worker actually headlines Nazi vic- 
ries and little or nothing appears 
in the Party press about Der 
fuehrer’s persecution of Jews. The 
Party is, however, extremely anti- 
British, and as a substitute for the 
Jewish question the Irish question 
is being made to serve. The method 
employed to utilize the centuries- 
old struggle for Irish independence 
io the Party advantage is altogether 
dever and strongly indicative of the 
new tactics. 

Not long ago an attempt to turn 
pro-lrish sentiment into Party capi- 
tal came to the attention of the 


writer. I saw in a leading daily a 
short notice announcing a speech on 


the Irish question by one Shaemus 
O'Sheal, styled a leading Irish poet. 
Asan Irishman I was interested and 
a an ex-Communist I was suspi- 
cious. 


The name sounded a little tou 
lish for one thing, and for another 
it awakened somewhat disquieting 
memories. I remembered that I had 
encountered it in the New Masses, 


and I decided to investigate. 


Mr. O’Sheal was undoubtedly 
Irish, but the audience was not. 
With two notable exceptions the 
local Irish did not respond to the 
call to learn about Ireland. The 
Communist Party, however,  re- 
sponded almost 100 per cent, and 
they were rewarded by an excellent 
speech which did not stray one inch 
from Irish affairs. During a ques- 
tion period the speaker was asked 
about the Communist Party of Ire- 
land. He answered succinctly that it 
was small. About Finland, Russia, 
and other matters not directly con- 
nected with the problems of Ireland, 
he intimated that he knew next to 
nothing. The meeting climaxed in 
a resolution (passed over the dis- 
senting vote of the two Irishmen 
present) condemning British imper- 


ialism, French imperialism, Yankee 
imperialism, and almost everything 
else except Russian imperialism. 

Initial failures to activize the Irish 
or any other group upon whom they 
were bestowing attention, never 
daunt the Comrades. They are 
capable of displaying remarkable 
persistency in pursuing any course 
which they deem to be based upon 
a fundamentally sound premise. 
They profit from their mistakes, per- 
fect their techniques, and usually ob 
tain tangible results. 


SSUES likely to attract support 

in diverse groups are shrewdly 
selected and carefully built up. Civil 
liberties, for example, greatly con. 
cern all genuine liberals. The Party 
reiterates over and over again the 
apparent truth that the rights of mi- 
nority groups, including Commu- 
nists, may not be attacked without 
undermining the structure of de- 
mocracy. Much of the latest Party 
strategy is based upon the civil liber- 
ties issue, and many new fronts are 
crystallizing around it. 


Communists achieve much of 
their success because non-Commu- 
nists do not know how to evaluate 
or combat them. The Party “line” 
is chiefly remarkable for that ex- 
treme flexibility which Lenin called 
the core and center of the dialectic, 
and the Comrades are unexcelled in 
the ability quickly to adapt them 
selves to a new situation. Usually 
they are several jumps ahead of 
their most vigorous enemies. For in- 
stance, they have long foreseen the 
probability of being outlawed in 
America, and they are fully pre- 
pared to go underground without 
slackening their activity in the 
slightest. No Communist Party has 
yet been destroyed by suppression, 
and it is quite unlikely that one 
ever will be. Often the Party func- 
tions better illegally than in the 
open. It is sheer folly to believe that 
these masters of conspiracy and ter- 
rorism can be dealt with effectively 
by denying them a place on the bal- 
lot, or by imprisoning and finger 
printing a few leaders. 


Communists have a profound con 
tempt for such methods and for the 
political naiveté of those who put 
their trust in them, They fear only 
former Communists and these who 
know at first hand the Bolshevik 
strategies. It is for this reason that 
so much attention was concentrated 
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on the elimination of Leon Trotsky. 
The blundering efforts of well-mean- 
ing but uninformed anti-Commu- 
nists cause them only superficial 
concern. But disillusioned ex-Party 
members who have entered the lists 
against Communism are taken very 
seriously indeed. The Party knows 
that they alone are capable of 
promptly and correctly analyzing 
its rapid shifts and maneuvers and 
devising effective strategies to cir- 
cumvent or defeat them. 


Unfortunately, the motives of ex- 
Communists are misinterpreted con- 
stantly by the potentially strongest 
enemies of Bolshevism. No matter 
what ex-Communists do in extenua- 
tion of their past activities they are 
regarded with suspicion by non-Com- 
munists. The line of reasoning runs: 
“If he knew all these things why 
didn’t he inform us long ago?” The 
answer is quite simple. First, it took 
a long time to learn all these things. 
Second, the sincere Communist be- 
lieved that he was working for a 
high and noble purpose. He adopted 
the dangerous principle that the end 
justifies all means, and proceeded to 
rationalize every scoundrelly  in- 
trigue by telling himself that it was 
all for progress toward a social order 
in which inequality, unemploy- 
ment, war, and insecurity would 
become merely words to describe the 
barbarities of dim history. It took 
a terrific shock like the pact with 
Hitler or the invasion of Finland to 
make him lose faith in the Party as 
the instrument to achieve these 
highly desirable ends. In my own 
case I received that shock through 
personal observations of Communist 
brutality in the Spanish civil war. 


Communism is not the instru- 
ment of a handful of vicious and 
stupid adventurers. It is a well-or- 
ganized and serious challenge to the 
democratic way of life. History 
shows that the threat cannot be met 
successfully by a few deportations, 
lynchings, or imprisonments. Those 
who know nothing of -the basic phi- 
losophy of Marxism are not well 
qualified to combat it. They do a 
distinct disservice to their own cause 
by spreading misinformation likely 
to stir up blind hatreds which will 
injure the innocent far more than 
the guilty. In the treatment of Com- 
munism an ounce of objective analy- 
sis will be worth far more in the 
long run than a pound of hysterical 
incitation to violence. 





in the 
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huis 1940 Presidential race is now 
entering the home stretch. So far 
nothing has happened to justify the 
expectation of political observers 
that this would be vastly different 
from the last campaign. Allowing 
lor new issues projected by the 
changed foreign situation, the pres- 
ent contest has followed pretty 
losely the pattern of 1936. As in 
hat year, the Republican drive, 
iiter getting off to a strong start, has 
begun to lose momentum, according 
to all the opinion-sampling polls 
nd other political weather vanes, 
while President Roosevelt has begun 
slowly but steadily to regain popu- 
rity. 

By November 5, of course, the pic- 
ture may have changed completely. 
[t is too early to say that a Roosevelt 

ictory is assured. The trend may be 
reversed, as it often is in the last ten 
lays of a campaign. The tide may 
turn and sweep Candidate Willkie 
nto the White House. But at this 
writing, the President appears to be 
nosing into the lead. 

if we want an explanation of the 
apparent shift in public feeling with 
respect to the Presidential race, we 
find it, I think, in Willkie’s 
failure to create a paramount issue. 
He appears not to have been able to 
make up his mind where the Presi- 
lent’s weakness lies. In these early 
veeks of the campaign, he has been 

utmaneuvered in strategy. Instead 
of searching out the weakest point in 
the New Deal armor and hammering 
steadily at it, he has scattered his 
fire. Instead of ignoring New Deal 
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policies of which he approves, he has 
laid so much stress upon his general 
agreement with New Deal objectives 
that many of his supporters have be- 
gun to wonder wherein he differs 
from the President. True, he has 
taken exception to the President’s 
method of achieving objectives of 
which he himself approves, but such 
distinctions mean little to the mass 
of voters. To say, in effect, “I endorse 
most of the New Deal’s aims, but I 
don’t like the way they have been 
achieved,” is a weak form of attack. 

A more effective strategy was the 
line that Willkie pursued in his 
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fessed to be a hard-headed busines § 
man with constructive ideas for put ae 
ting capital and men back to work. 
Otherwise, there is no explanation 
for Mr. Willkie’s sudden soaring to ’ 


whirlwind pre-convention campaign. 
In those exciting weeks in May and 
June he struck hard at the New 
Deal’s most vulnerable point—its 
domestic, economic, and fiscal poli- 
cies. He reminded the voters that, af- 
ter spending $22,000,000,000 in an at- 
tempt to promote recovery, the Presi- 
dent had failed to solve the prob- 
lems of unemployment, farm rehabil- 
itation, and business stagnation. Re- 
peatedly, he pointed to eleven mil- 
lion people still unemployed, thie 
farm problem precisely where it was 
when the President first took office, 
private investments paralyzed, the 
public debt steadily mounting, and 
the budget unbalanced. In the face 
of such a record, Willkie asked, 
should Mr. Roosevelt be entrusted 
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popularity, his wresting the Repub 
lican nomination from the politi 
cians at Philadelphia, and his strong 
showing in the straw polls in the firs 
few weeks after the national conve 
tions. Faith in the New Deal’s eo 
nomic policies was ebbing and the 
New Dealers were growing panicky 
over the President’s declining popt- 
larity. That was the trend which 
Willkie thought he was “out i 
front of.” 

A more seasoned politician prob 
ably would have pursued that line 
relentlessly; but Mr. Willkie went 
out to Colorado to rest. 

Meanwhile, the President, as skill 
ful a politician as ever sat in the 
White House, mapped out a strategy 
of his own. It was the strategy he 
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ged in the 1932 and 1936 campaigns 


ip cast-himself in the role of a pro- . 


wor and to ignore his opponent 
mpletely. In 1932 he was saving 
‘country from bankruptcy, in 

6 from want and distress in old 
‘and now from the menace of at- 

{ by foreign dictators. National 
mse has been the central theme 
the President’s campaign. He dis- 
ned to notice his opponent, im- 
d as he was in the task of get- 

g the country prepared to ward 
‘“imminent” danger of attack. 
nyone who found fault in partisan 
Grit with the Administration’s ef- 
is to rearm the nation was doing 
p people a distinct disservice, he 


hen, having pitched his cam- 
paign upon this lofty level, the Presi- 
Went proceeded in a series of drama- 
We moves to fasten the attention of 
the voters upon the menace from 
abroad and his preparations to com- 
bat it. Many voices in Congress, 
Democratic as well as Republican, 
challenged the thesis that the danger 
of attack was “imminent,” but Herr 
Hitler contributed to the uneasiness 
of the American mind by intensifying 
the Battle of Britain. High-ranking 
Army and Navy officers threw the 
weight of their authority behind the 
President, sounding shrill cries of 
alarm and pressing steadily for re- 
amament on an ever broadening 
«ale. The venerable General of the 
Armies, John J. Pershing, broke a 
long silence to urge aid to the Brit- 
ish Navy in the form of American 
destroyers. 

During the last two months hardly 
a day has passed without some 
White House announcement empha- 
sizing the emergency. On the eve 
of the Republican Convention in 
Philadelphia, the President startled 
the nation by naming two promi- 
nent Republicans—Henry L. Stim- 
son of New York, President Hoover’s 
Secretary of State, and Colonel 
Frank Knox of Illinois, the Republi- 
fn Vice-Presidential nominee in 
1936—to the key War and Navy 
portfolios in his cabinet. A few days 
later he countered the Republican 
charge that he could not be trusted 
to carry the defense program for- 
ward efficiently by calling in some of 
the country’s foremost industrialists, 
mest of them Republicans, to direct 
the job. In a few weeks orders for 
airplanes, battleships, guns, all sorts 


of implements of war, began to flow 
out, and,. notwithstanding. Republi- 
can complaints that production was 
being delayed by red-tape, an im- 
pression of feverish activity was 
created. 

Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill, Con- 
gress was wrangling over the highly 
controversial Selective Military 
Training Bill. Mr. Roosevelt had 
not asked for a military conscription 
measure, although he had indorsed 
universal government service which 
he left undefined. For a while he 
stood on the sidelines of the Con- 
gressional battle, but finally he de- 
clared for some form of selective 
military training without specifically 
approving the Burke-Wadsworth 
bill. His generals, little concerned 
about the political implications, 
whooped it up for a conscript army 
of 1,200,000 men, and in due time 
Congress passed a modified conscrip- 
tion act requiring the registration of 
all men from 21 through 35 years of 
age. The first 75,000 draftees will be 
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diately endorse the amendment, but 
once it. had been .adopted, he hailed 
it as a necessary and just corollary 
of the conscription of men, “It is 
only necessary and fair that every 
dollar of capital in America con- 
tribute its share,” he ‘stated subse- 
quently in a speech to the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, adding, however, 
that it would be only in the isolated 
cases that owners of plants refused 
to deal with their government in a 
fair way that the power would be 
used. 

In his acceptance speech, the Pres- 
ident had told the delegates to the 
Chicago convention that he would 
have no time for electioneering. Pre- 
cisely what this meant was not clear 
then, but subsequently the President 
explained that he would have no 
time to stump the country in the 
usual way. It soon became apparent, 
however, that he did not intend to 
lock himself in the White House. He 
announced that he would make a 
few “non-political” inspection trips 


Harris and Ewing Photo 


The President addressing the Teamsters’ Union in a bid for labor’s vote next month 


inducted into-service on the eve of 
the election. 

The original draft of the bill pro- 
vided only for conscription of men. 
Foreseeing defeat for the measure in 
that form, a few politically astute 
lawmakers forced the adoption of an 
amendment providing for conscrip- 
tion of property as well. Actually, 
this politically expedient afterthought 
did not provide for conscription of 
property but gave the President the 
power to take over any plant deemed 
essential to national defénse. As in 
the case of the conscription bill it- 
self, the President did not imme- 


to look over navy yards, arsenals, 
shipbuilding docks, and other scenes 
of defense activities, journeys not 
morc distant from Washington than 
an overnight run. In due course he 
visited shipyards and arsenals in 
New England, the Navy yard at Nor- 
folk, Va., the maneuvers of the First 
Army in northern New York. On 
these trips he made no speeches—but 
he made news. 

At Ogdensburg, N. Y., within rifle 
shot of the Canadian border, he met 
the Canadian Prime Minister, W. L. 
MacKenzie King, and the next day 
a joint statement was handed to 
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newspaper correspondents, announc- 
ing the appointment of a Permanent 
Joint Board to map plans: for joint 
defense of North America. A mere 
coincidence, perhaps, that this meet- 
ing took place on the day that Can- 
didate Willkie was making his ac- 
ceptance speech under a blistering 


sun at Ellwood, Ind. 
On another of these non-political 
inspection trips, the President or- 


dered 60,500 national guardsmen 
into active service with the regular 
United States Army for twelve 
months training—a pointed reminder 
that this Presidential campaign was 
being fought under the shadow of a 
European War. 


ao following day the President 
went to Tennessee to dedicate 
1 new T. V. A. dam and to open the 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, and at both ceremonies he de- 
livered a speech reiterating warnings 
that the country’s safety was im- 
periled, and reviewing the steps 
being taken to augment national de- 
fense. Both speeches were broadcast 
over nation-wide radio hookups on 
free time on the President’s assur- 


ance that they were non-political,’ 


but the Republican National Chair- 
man, Republican House Leader Jos- 
eph W. Martin, Jr., lost no time in 
terming them campaign speeches. 
This challenge was blandly ig- 
nored. Returning from Tennessee, 
the President sprang the coup which 
many people believe started the up- 
ward swing of his popularity curve— 
the conclusion with the British Gov- 
ernment of a deal whereby the 
United States transferred to the 
British Navy fifty World War vin- 
tage destroyers, fully equipped, in 
exchange for 99-year leases on naval 
and air base sites in British posses- 
sions in this hemisphere. 
Chroughout all these early weeks 
of the campaign there was a steady 
succession of acts and announce- 
ments tending to focus the thought 
of the American people on the 
danger-fraught foreign situation and 
the Administration’s preparedness 
measures. Only once during that 
time did the President depart from 
his rule and make an avowedly polit- 
ical speech. Although that was a 
frank bid for the labor vote, he pro- 
fessed, with mock naiveté, not to 
know whether the speech could be 
termed political, because he was 





merely reciting what the government 
had done for labor in the last seven 
and one-half years and, after all, that 
was part of American history. 

Not once up to this writing has 
the President mentioned Candidate 
Willkie, although in one of the 
Tennessee speeches there were jibes 
at opponents of the Administration's 
yard-stick power policy which the 
audience understood were aimed at 
the Republican nominee, who for 
two and one-half years before his 
nomination was chief antagonist of 
the T. V. A. And the workers who 
heard the labor speech undoubtedly 
knew that it was Willkie whom the 
President was chiding when he spoke 
of those who “love the laboring man 
in November but forget him in 
January.” 

Whether the President will deign 
to enter the arena with his opponent 
later on remains to be seen. At this 
writing there is no such plan, only 
more and more publicity for the de- 
fense measures. 

All the while that this dramatiza- 
tion of the defense program has been 
going on, Mr. Willkie has been in 
the West, first at Colorado Springs 
and later at Rushville, Ind. In the 
interval before he set out on his first 
stumping tour he made one major 
speech at Ellwood, Ind., accepting 
the nomination. That speech proved 
one thing, that the Republican nom- 
inee would be no match for the Pres- 
ident on the radio. His warmest 
supporters were bitterly disappointed 
with his hurried, slurred delivery. 

But an ineffective radio delivery 
is a handicap that can be corrected. 
A more serious error was Willkie’s 
failure to evolve a plan of attack. He 
appears to have been diverted from 
his original strategy of capitalizing 
on the New Deal's failure in eco- 
nomic and fiscal matters by the Pres- 
ident’s pre-occupation with national 
defense and the foreign situation. 
After his vain attempt to lure the 
President into public debate, he pro- 
ceeded to involve himself in a one- 
sided controversy over defense meas- 
ures and foreign policy. 

In doing this he was trying to pick 
flaws in policies with which he was in 
general accord. He believed in meas- 
ures of aid short of war for England, 
he believed in full preparedness, he 
believed in conscription. He ap- 
proved the destroyers-for-naval-and- 
air-bases deal, but he criticized the 


secrecy with which it was negotiated, 
He believed in co-operation with 
Canada for joint defense, but: he 
argued the President should have let 
Congress and the people know what 
was going on. 

In taking issue with the amend. 
ment to the conscription act em: 
powering the President to take over 
industrial plants for defense, Willkie 
committed a serious blunder. He ex. 
pressed the fear that in the hands of 
the President the power might be 
used to “Sovietize” industry. This 
off-hand comment, voiced at a press 
conference, gave his Democratic op. 
ponents the opportunity they had 
been looking for. One of their chief 
aims had been to portray him as the 
proponent of Big Business, of prop- 
erty rights as against human rights, 
“a bare-foot Wall Street lawyer,” as 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes had put it. Immediately the cry 
went up in Democratic headquarters, 
“See, just as we told you, the ‘Re 
publican nominee puts property 
ahead of human beings. He wants to 
conscript men, but not property.” 

Probably Willkie did not mean 
that. He explained later he believed 
the power to conscript property 
should be exercised by the govern- 
ment if necessary to force compliance 
with the defense program, but he 
felt such a sweeping power could be 
put to a dangerous use if entrusted 
to the Chief Executive alone. Cor- 
rections, however, never catch up 
with original statements, and this 
ill-considered rush into print will 
continue to plague the Republican 
candidate until election day. 


A this is written Willkie is just 
getting into the stride of his 
stumping campaign. He is now meet- 
ing thousands of his fellow citizens 


in big cities and cross-roads towns | 


who have never seen him in the 
flesh. In these personal contacts with 
the voters he will have an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize his personal 
qualities which took the delegates at 


Philadelphia by storm—his candor, , 


his amiability, his earnestness, his 
Hoozier breeziness. He may succeed 
in opening a breach in the wall of 
imperturbability with which the 
President has shut out the tumult of 
the campaign. If he does, we shall see 
a revival of Republican hopes, and 
the President may yet take to the 
hustings. 
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National Catholic Kook Week 


By EUGENE P. WILLGING 


W ‘ 

Waar pleasantness of teaching 
there is in books, how easy, how 
secret! If you come to them they are 
not asleep; if you ask and inquire of 
them they do not withdraw them- 
selves; they do not chide if you make 
mistakes; they do not laugh at you 
if you are ignorant.” In these words 
from the Philobiblon, Richard Aun- 
gerville de Bury, Bishop of Durham 

(1333-1345) and the most noted bib- 
liophile of the medieval period, paid 
tribute to books. At the time he 
wrote and for nearly a thousand 
years before, from the time of Cassi- 
odorus (d. 575), monks all over 
Europe had been copying manu- 
scripts, preserving the ancient cul- 
ture and that of Catholicism, mani- 
feted through the Bible and the 
works of the doctors of the Church. 

Exactly a century later a new era 
was at hand. In the city of Strass- 
burg around 1440 and later at Mainz, 
John Gutenberg, a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, was ex- 
perimenting with the casting of 
movable type. His success culminated 
in the production of the famous 
forty-two line Bible, so called be- 
cause it has forty-two lines to a page. 
It was soon followed by a magnifi- 
cent Psalter. The new invention was 
quickly adopted throughout Europe. 
According to Lenhart in Pre-Refor- 
mation Printed Books, 40,095 edi- 
tions were issued from 1445 to 1500 
and an additional 34,850 editions 
from 1501 to 1520. Of the 54,897,500 
copies of these 74,945 editions he 
estimates that over 98% were printed 
by and for Catholics. 

In America we find that a mere 47 
years after Columbus’ discovery, the 
Franciscan bishop, Juan de Zumiar- 
raga, had secured the services of Juan 
Pablos from Spain and, beginning 
in 1539, a century before printing 
began in New England, a stream of 
religious and other works appeared 
in Mexico. 

Catholic productions in North 
America were few, however. From 
Parsons’ thorough bibliographical 
survey of Early Catholic Americana, 


1729-1830, we learn that a small 
pamphlet came out in 1729, and 
from that date to 1774 only 25, titles 
appeared. From 1778 to the present, 
one or more books by Catholics have 
appeared every year. In fact, today 
we have a Catholic book or pam- 
phlet issued every 24 hours. There 
are two book clubs for adults and 
one for children, the three of which 
annually select more than 4o titles. 

This year the world celebrates the 
five hundredth anniversary of Guten- 
berg’s invention, and in America we 
also commemorate our tradition of 
400 years of Catholic printing in- 
augurated by Bishop Zumarraga. 
What time could be more appro- 
priate for launching a national cele- 
bration? National Catholic Book 
Week is the contribution of the 
Catholic Library Association to the 


Charles L. Higgins, founder of National 
Catholic Book Week 


printing anniversaries, paying trib- 
ute to the press from which the 
stream of Catholic literary culture 
has flowed without interruption. 
The tradition of a Catholic Book 
Week in America can be traced back 
to June 1, 1802, when Mathew 
Carey, the Philadelphia publisher, 
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inaugurated the first Book Fair in 
New York City. Of the many exhib- 
its held since then, one, which is of 
prime importance because of its evo- 
lution into the present undertaking, 
was the Catholic Book Week, begun 
in Boston in October 1937, under 
the chairmanship of Charles L. Hig- 
gins of the Boston Public Library. 
In addition to excellent displays and 
lectures a list of 1,500 Catholic books 
was published in The Pilot, official 
diocesan paper. 

This year the Catholic Library As- 
sociation has adopted the Boston 
project and its able chairman, and 
from November g to 10 it will inau- 
gurate the first National Catholic 
Book Week. Under the editorship 
of John O'Loughlin, assistant libra- 
rian of Boston College, A Reading 
List for Catholics, containing 700 
titles with annotations ‘is being com- 
piled to provide the average layman 
with an outstanding guide to Cath- 
olic books. Nationally known author- 
ities are selecting the titles. Through 
dissemination by N. C. W. C. News 
Service and reprinting in booklet 
form a wide circulation of the list 
is assured. 

National Catholic Book Week is a 
crusade to bring our literature to 
the attention of Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Its goal is the positive one 
of promoting the reading of Catho- 
lic literature, complementary to the 
work of the National Organization 
for Decent Literature. It should be 
observed in every Catholic commu- 
nity. In many places exhibits will be 
held and series of lectures given. 
But these external manifestations 
will be of value only where they re- 
flect the personal interest of Catho- 
lics in good reading. The basic aim 
of this Book Week is to re-form and 
direct the literary taste of Catholics. 
This is an object that ought to enlist 
a wide and enthusiastic response. 


(If you wish to participate actively 
in National Catholic Book Week, 
write to Charles L. Higgins of the 
Boston Public Library.) 





M ARK CARTEN sucked in his 
lips and punched buttons on _ his 
house phone. 

“Pickering?” he called. “Young 
Smarden shown up? No... Well 
wash him out. I’ve got a man here, 
old—er—Tom Bear of the Courier. 
Yes, I’m sending him down at once.” 

fom Bear noted the unease over 
that “old”—yet he’d always been Old 
fom Bear to newspaper men. Per- 
haps it was embarrassing when one 
really was. 

Mark Carten was speaking hearti- 
ly so Tom knew this was sheer 
charity. Yet he was unresentful and 
almost weak with gratitude. 

“Just the trip for you, Tom,” Car- 
ten boomed. “Senator Jarvis is mak- 
ing a speaking tour out west to get 
the farm vote for his party. He’s old 
stuff, but in the present situation 
the party must make a show. It’s 
really an organized joy ride—general 
whoopee with a few speeches to 
stiffen it. Just a couple of inches 
from each town—but Pickering will 
give you the dope . . . Not at all, 
old boy—only too glad, in fact, lucky 
for me. Young Smarden’s on a binge 
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and you’re 
getting us out of a hole 
... Yes, see Pickering now... .” 

Tom Bear wondered if Carten no- 
ticed how good news shook him. Yet 
the old, desperate, despairing pain 
under his breastbone seemed to in- 
crease instead of decrease; getting a 
real job was now a shock, he sup- 
posed. And then he was so anxious 
to rush off to Claire with the news. 
What a moment for them both—ten 
whole days of work, all expenses 
paid; he could take her all it 
brought in—he might even be able 
to squeeze something out of his ad- 
vance before he left. 

He found he couldn’t rush off to 
her—or even down the stone stairs. 
He felt horribly limp, almost sick. 
And the news editor didn’t cure 
him. 

Pickering was harassed, curt: the 
type that regards each minute as a 


new grievance. He cut explanations* 


to a bitter minimum. It was a 
straight job with everything already 
fixed — because of Smarden: seats 
on the special trains, hotels booked, 
everything. All Tom needed was in 
this envelope. Stuff to be phoned in 
each night—and kept short. Except 
perhaps tonight’s—Jarvis’ departure 
at two o'clock might be spread a 
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little, and the opening speech at 
Detroit tomorrow night, too . , 
But you'll know what. ... 

Tom Bear, knowing his job, knew 
—only his mouth was suddenly dry, 
That two o'clock train meant he 
wasn’t going to see Claire with his 
news. He managed to say: “Two 
o'clock .. . I live out at East Brook 

. . and my baggage?” 

Pickering scowled like a mar 
bowled over by a European crisis, 
Tom knew he was cursing his editor 
for wishing this has-been on him, so 
he added hurriedly: “Of course, that 
can be sent after me.” He gripped 
his hands. “Only—er—this has caught 
me short of cash. Could I—?” 

“There are practically no e& 
penses,” Pickering snapped. He 
scowled at Tom Bear’s suit, and 
Tom wondered if he saw through 
Claire’s cleaning and pressing that 
had made them both so sure it was 
as good as new. But even the order 
he signed for the Tribune’s cashier 
didn’t give the answer to that. It 
was for only twenty-five dollars, 

Twenty-five dollars—he couldn't 
take many risks on a ten-day trip 
with that—he knew the unexpected 
demands of the work too well. He 
couldn’t even send Claire anything 
worth while. Just a five dollar postal 
order in a note telling her -the news, 
and some of that would have to pay 
for forwarding his dress clothes and 
the rest. 

Claire would be overjoyed to 
know he’d got something better than 
the bits and scraps that had been 
keeping them so long—he’d like to 
be there to share it with her. Only 
would the name of the hotel hurt 
her? It hurt him to send it. It was 
so plainly de luxe. 


He could see Claire reading the 


name in that bare, mean room Of 


theirs, and feeling the contrast. 


Ranking its luxury against 
pinched means, its security agai 
her constant terror of eviction 


what lay beyond. Claire knew all” 
about hotels. They had lived in 3 
many of the best of them in his daye 
Even the memory would wound her” 


And he wouldn’t be there to 
her by making the most of 
luck... . 

All the men at the news end @ 


the special train seemed terrifyingly ? 
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young, clever, and hard. They had 
no knowleége of him, nor time to 
waste in finding out. They even 
yeated Bradley, the only man Tom 
knew, with the slightly respectful 
jloofness given to a veteran who 
is yet not of the new order—and 
Bradley could not be forty yet. A 
gim lot of young wolves, ready to 
fight tooth and claw for their own 
hand. Tom shivered. Could he keep 
his end up with such keen and vig- 
orous you ngsters? 

They traveled Pullman; he 
thought of Claire who was finding 
a bus too expensive for shopping. 
Fine cars waited for them at De- 
troit. Porters and bellhops saw them 
to their rooms with a suggestion of 
impudent affluence. In his room 
every expensive novelty seemed to 
combine fiercely to create the high- 
et pitch of luxury, as he stood 
in the middle of its glow of rose 
gay and silver, fingering the tip 
he had always given bell hops to 
sweeten things. 

But he didn’t give it. He saw 
Claire standing in their 
room. Saw her shaking 
fingers packing his 
dothes into the bat- 
tered suitcase on 
their ricketty, in- 
adequate dining- 
working table; 


saw the frightful wall paper behind 
her proud little head, the shabbi- 
ness of her clothes and everything 
else—the discomfort, the cheap, sour 
despair of the place. He just couldn’t 
chuck away money on a lout who 
spent more on cigarettes than Claire 
did on clothes. 

He could scarcely eat what was 
put before him in the vast dining 
room. Silver and_ white napery, 
flowers and the golden glow of con- 
cealed lights; soft-footed waiters 
moving to his slightest wish; sleek 
men who looked as if they had 
never had a fear even to inspire 
them; rich women in clothes like 
silken petals with laughter, not ter- 
ror, in their shining eyes; music 
playing; delicate, extravagant, amaz- 

ing foods to his plate, 
course by course, until 
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he felt almost horror -at each fresh 
plate. 

Claire would be having her din- 
ner, too—cocoa and bread and but- 
ter, and not tog much bread and 
butter. There was tomorrow’s break- 
fast and the major meat of her lunch 
to come out of the loaf. : 

This lovely and unstinted food 
almost choked him, knowing what 
she ate. Not that she would resent 
his meal. She was probably even now 
smiling in her soft way as she 
thought of him revelling in luxury. 
She had such a clean, fine pluck, a 
spirit that had braved the years of 
his setback and the steady decline 
from comfort to the dreadful de- 
spairs of poverty with a lovely gal- 
lantry. 

No, she would never resent, but 


-he did. It seemed to him a deadly 


fas These granite-hard, 
heartless, and avid 

young cubs had no 

use for him. They 

grouped away from 

him. He was 

shut out 
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mockery to force him to live for ten 
days in extravagant luxury while his 
wife had scarcely necessities enough 
to keep herself healthy. A horrible 
irony—he living like a millionaire 
while Claire starved. 

The other men were scattered 
through the suave lounges as he 
wandered through them. A group 
lolling in elephantine armchairs 
ibout a table of glasses looked ready 
to let him in—but his money would 
soon vanish if he played the drink- 
ing game, companionable though it 
was. Bradley and some more were at 
cards, and Bradley tried to draw him 

He enjoyed cards and for a mo- 
ment felt that his skill.might pay 
for the game. But poverty’s terror 
at risks made him decline: a few 
bad hands would clean him out, 
with the ten days not yet 
begun. 

His attitude would be 
mistaken, he knew. That 
first evening when _ they 
should all be shaking 
lown together, he had put 
himself outside. He would 
be regarded from now on 

a non-mixer and left 
ilone—worse, as a “lone- 
hander” and avoided. That 
meant a new terror, it 
caused him to miss things that he 
would have learnt from common 
talk with the other reporters. 

Such things as that which made 
Pickering call him up a day later 
ind snap: “You dropped a brick 
over Jarvis’ visit to Eldon Game. 
Keep all the nuts screwed tight, 
Bear.” 

[om had not heard of the visit. 
[t wasn’t on the program. Someone 
had told Jarvis that Eldon Game was 
i big local figure as well as an ex- 
pert in his line, and Jarvis had 
broken schedule to go out by car 
to his farm. The others had heard 
of it as a matter of common talk, 
and gone too; Tom, not being a 
party to common talk, had missed 
his chance. 

He tried to avoid any more of 
that. He joined groups that did not 
seem too aloof, keeping one glass 
of beer going as long as he decently 
could. But the harm was done. He 
was already labelled “cagey,” a “high- 
hat” and worse. Eyes that missed 
little had not failed to note that 
single glass of beer or the attitudes 
of waiters and porters under his in- 
adequate tips—even his missing of 


tips. They hadn’t the time, or sym- 
pathy with him, to reason about it. 
Tough they might be on their jobs, 
but they resented petty meannesses. 
He became just a “lousy miser,” as 
he heard young Terril of the Daily 
Chronicle tell. a would-be-loyal Brad- 
ley. 

That sort of reputation was dis- 
astrous. These granite-hard, heart- 
less and avid young cubs had no use 
for him. He was shut out. None of 
them spoke to him. On train journey 
and motor drive nobody wanted to 
share his seat. At reporters’ tables, 
at receptions and dinners, they 








Pickering was harassed, curt—the type that 
regards each minute as a new grievance 


grouped away from him. At one 
hotel, where they all had to double 
up, there was such a blunt refusal 
to share a room with him that, 
from very shame, Bradley offered 
himself. 

Though the general cold-shoul- 
dering punished him badly, Tom 
was almost grateful to it in the last 
case . . . He could not have borne 
any of those cruel young eyes watch- 
ing him undress—not even Claire’s 
endless darning had made his un- 
derclothes presentable. Even Bradley 
. .. He felt Bradley saw and knew, 
and he writhed under it. 

His isolation was bad for him, too. 
It made him think too much of 
Claire, and what was to be the end 
for her, for them. 

Always he was wondering what 
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she was doing now—how she wa 
managing. Would she be able t 
spread out the little cash she had 
until he returned? Could she moljj 
the landlady, who had been soy, 
enough when he left, until he 
his money for this job? Were there 
any extra and unforeseen difficulties 
Sickness? Accidents? 

He had told her to write 
occasionally. When she did she was 
always cheerful, but that was her 
bravery, knowing how much his 
courage must be kept up, and it 
might be hiding—anything. 

The night after he shared rooms 
with Bradley he had a bad spell of 
fear for her. He was alone in a gor. 
geous room with bath attached, a 
room fit for a Rajah. Its excessive 
luxury had made him more misera- 
ble about her, and that had con. 
jured up hideous fancies. He saw 
their landlady turning her 
out. Forcing her into the 
street, keeping their poor 
bits against the unpaid rent. 
He saw Claire stumbling 
helpless along the pavement, 
looking here and there for 
help, looking for him, need- 
ing him—and he could not 
go to her. It was an appalling 
vision. 

He saw, almost physically, her 
small, brave figure walking erect and 
forlorn along an endless, dark road; 
stumbling a little as she grew more 
and more tired, until she went out 
of sight—and he had a fearful sense 
that she had really gone out of his 
life forever, that she had walked un- 
til she fell with fatigue, had been 
taken somewhere, but that without 
an address, without her being able to 
speak his name. She would die and 
he would never see her again, never 
get over the anguish of knowing that 
she had died away from him and 
for want of his help. 

An unreasonable fear, as her next 
letter proved, but it wrung and har- 
rowed him with such a torment that 
young Terril who had the room next 
to him, snarled something at break- 
fast about men who tossed and 
grunted all night keeping others 
awake. 

“Grunted!” Tom gulped and te 
membering the groans, reddened, 
and Terril, who was ready to start 
a row, took that as a challenge and 
was about to blaze out when Bradley 
cut in sharply: “That's enough, 
Roger,” and something in his tone, 
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or his eyes—or Tom’s, must have 
startled the boy, for he dropped his 
gaze in confusion and muttered 
gomething about “only kidding... .” 

But he wasn’t kidding. Tom had 
felt his hostility and that of the 
others too plainly to be easy about 
it. It was another side of his terror. 
It was not merely that he had to 
work harder than any o1 them, be- 
cause he had to find out all Jarvis’ 
moves for himself, instead of the 
others sharing with him; they had 
got their knives into him and meant 
to beat him to it every time. It was 
straight fighting, of course, but they 
were harsh and active and had num- 
bers on their side. They'd even pool 
a bit of information so that he 
should be left . . . Pickering had had 
to call him up again... . 

That meant he would let the 
Tribune down and the small assign. 
ments that Mark Carten occasionally 
slipped his way would stop—anothe1 
one of the ever-lessening channels 
would be closed—and without it how 
could he and Claire manage with 
what remained of their lives? 

It was an awful thought, to be 
penniless, to have nothing left, to 
be finished with so many more years 
to gu. it wasn’t as though he was 
really old or burnt out; it was the 
awful fear of poverty that made him 
so tired, robbed him of nerve. . . 
And now these callous, thick-skinned 
young brute, were going to break 
him—and Claire. He hated them and 
their brassy and self-centered tough- 
ness; their absolute disregard for 
any feelings but their own... a 
gang of cold-blooded young brutes 
~but he'd fight them. 

He almost gloated when he over- 
heard Dillwood tell young Terril, 
his particular friend, that Jarvis was 
staging an unexpected stunt at a 
women’s agricultural college. lt was 
a bit of a shock to the two of them 
when he joined them in the Press 
car, for, it seemed, it was their “ex- 
clusive.” 

Once his desperation had braced 
him to it Tom Bear showed he could 
hold his own with any of them, yes, 
even with that scornful young thug 
Terril. If he couldn't beat the fellow, 
Terril could not beat him. The last 
few days gave a few more exclusive 
stories—and he was able to get onto 
them as well as Terril. 

Of course there was nothing earth- 
shaking about any of it, yet there 
was enough publicity about the tour 











Teachers Philosophy 


By SISTER M. PATRICIA, R.S.M. 


Grieve not for star-lit dreams that youth entwines 
With blossoms culled from fancy’s early blooms, 
No age can wholly dim these dream designs 

That innocence now weaves on magic looms. 
These thin-spun dreams are full of mystery 

That mock the cold reality of years; 

And, oh, it would be direst tragedy 

To dull them by the prophecy of seers. 

Then leave Utopia in youthful eyes; 

Too soon the crowded years will make them wise. 

















to make his stuff stand out. Mark 
Carten must have been pleased 
about it, for when they returned 
home there was Claire on the plat- 
form waiting for him. 

As he teased her—to cover his own 
feelings—at being so reckless over the 
fare to town she smiled: “Oh, but 
the Tribune sent your first week’s 
check to me; quite a nice one too.” 

Yes, Carten must have been 
pleased, and he was a good fellow 
into the bargain, to have understood 
Tom’s necessity, where he had not 
dared to ask. But Carten disclaimed 
the generosity: 

“Pickering’s idea,” he said. ‘*Pick- 
ering’s quite cheerful about you 
little job.” 

Pickering! And he'd classed Pick- 
ering as one of the same breed as 
young Terril—tough, curt, unfeeling. 
He even seemed so, when Tom 
thanked him. He _ scowled and 
snapped: 

“Oh, that’s all right. | thought 
afterwards I'd cut that advance on 
expenses rather fine . . . so—well, I 
thought I'd make it up by being 
prompt this end... .” 

“There’s another thing. I’ve just 
heard that they’re needing a librari- 
an at the Chronicle. Cossington’s re- 
tiring and they haven't fixed on any- 


one else yet. It ought to suit you, 


Bear.” 

Ought to—good Lord, yes! It was 
just the quiet, steady, regular inside 
job his soul craved for. With it he 


and Claire would be safe for years 
... No more fears. . . . 

“I'd like that,” he breathed. “I'm 
terribly grateful for the tip, Picker- 
ing. If I could get it... .” 

“I’m sure you will,” Pickering 
said, and something in his voice 
made Tom blink, and remember 
and say... 

“The Chronicle’s young Terril’s 
paper?” 

“I know .. . | mean that’s why | 
think you'll get it, Bear,” Pickering 
was curter than ever, but Tom knew 
it was because he was flustered. “His 
uncle’s the managing editor, you 
know. . And you and young Ter- 
ril being in cahoots—all these ex- 
clusives, you know .. . Oh, you'll 
get the job all right, Bear... and 
—and good luck old boy.” 

Tom Bear went out of the office 
a little dazed . . . All these exclu- 
sives were linked with young Terril, 
and they had all come after Bradley 
had shut young Terril up .. . Had 
Bradley, who had understood the 
reasons for his “cageyness” told 
young Terril the true reason for his 
“grunting” at night? 

“Darling!” Claire cried as he 
joined her. “Aren’t you well? You 
look strange. Was that trip too much 
for you?” 

“Not so tough,” he said, but he 
was thinking of young Terril. Fo 
all their airs of hardness and self- 
assurance these youngsters weren't 
so bad underneath. 









Thrills and Chills 
World Series Style 


The umpire, Gabby Hartnett, and Babe Ruth follow the flight of the 
ball as it soars into the bleachers during the 1932 World Series game 
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between the Yanks and the Cubs. The incident is described in the article 


B \BE” RUTH is stepping up to 
bat. The 51,000 fans jammed into 
Wrigley Field boo lustily. A lemon 
skids across the greensward near 
home plate. The “jockeys” on the 
bench of the Chicago Cubs are “rid- 
ing” the great man unmercifully. 

It is the fifth inning of the third 
game of the 1932 World Series, with 
the Yankees leading by two games 
to none. In the first inning Ruth 
boomed a terrific home run into the 
bleachers to score three tallies. But 
the snarling Cubs snapped back and 
now the count is tied at 4-all. And 
the frenzied, partisan crowd, feeling 
that a Cub victory may be in the 
offing, is concentrating its abuse on 
the huge figure of Ruth, knowing 
that as king-pin of the Yank attack 
he is their worst enemy. 

The Babe is taking the razzing in 
good spirit as he steps up to the 
plate to face Charley Root, on the 
mound for the Cubs. Root throws 
four times, but Ruth offers at none 
of the pitches. Two strikes. Two 
balls. As each pitch comes in the 
crowd roars, and each time too the 





Babe holds up certain fingers on his 
hands to indicate the count of balls 
and strikes. Suddenly, when the call 
reaches two and two, he steps back, 
swings his bat, and points carefully 
and directly at the center field 
bleachers in clear boast that he will 
knock the next pitch for a homer to 
that spot. This move, staggering in 
its audacity and confidence, arouses 
the fans to a throaty roar of derision. 

Charley Root winds up and 
pitches. Ruth throws his great weight 
into a full swing and there is a 
sharp crack as bat meets ball solidly. 
The horsehide soars high and far 
to left-center and disappears among 
the spectators. 

For a moment the huge throng, 
awed and stunned by the amazing 
thing it has just witnessed, sits still 
and dumbfounded. Then, with the 
true sportsmanship which character- 


izes our American audiences, it 


bursts into a swelling roar of gen- 
erous applause for this master show- 
man who has performed the un- 
heard-of by actually calling his 
home-run shot! 
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By WALTER LANGFORD 


The jovial Babe, as he touches 
each base, doffs his cap pleasantly to 
the crowd. And as he jogs between 
third and home, he beams at the 
Cub dugout, but even the boisterous 
jockeys of a few moments before are 
speechless with wonder and reluc. 
tant admiration. The Cubs are 
whipped, and the Yamkees sweep 
the series in four straight contests. 

This dramatic episode is but one 
of hundreds: which have enlivened 
World Series play in the history of 
baseball’s annual Fall classic. Since 
1900, when the younger American 
League was organized, there have 
been 36 World Series (no _inter- 
league competition was held in 1990, 
1901, 1902, or 1904). The Americans 
have captured 23 of these World Se. 
ries and the older circuit has taken 
the remaining 13. 

Excepting only the St. Louis 
Browns, every team in each league’ 
has won at least one pennant, and 
all but three clubs have won at least 
one World Series, the others who 
join the Browns in this respect being 
the Dodgers and the Phillies. The 
team-by-team record follows: 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Series Won Lost 


nog ERT LESTE 5 5 ) 
Cleveland ....... 1 1 0 
New York ....... 11 8 3 
Chicago ......... 3 2 1 
Philadelphia .... 8 5 3 
Washington ..... 3 1 2 
i eee 5 1 4 
St. Lewis... 2.005 0 0 0 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Series Won Lost 
Dastew.s.: 1 1 1 0 
St. Louis ........ 5 3 2 
Pittsburgh ....... 4 2 heh 
Cincinnati ...... 2 1 Fs 
New York ....... 12 4 8 
Chbeee 6. . 9 2 3 
Brooklyn ..:.... 2 o 2 
Philadelphia .... 1 o 1 
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Several interesting observations 
can be gained from a study of the 
above table and other series statis- 
tic. For instance, the two Boston 
teams are undefeated in World Se- 
ries play, yet neither has been able 
to sneak into the play-off since 1918. 
The New York Yankees, who prior 
to 1921 had never enjoyed the rare- 
fed atmosphere of a World Series, 
have participated in 11 of the 19 
series since then. The two New York 
teams, With 23 pennants between 
them, have pretty much monopolized 
the league championships. Indeed, 
five of the last 19 series have fouhd 
the Giants and Yanks opposed to 
each other. Starting with 1927, the 
Yankees have piled up about the 
most amazing World Series record 
imaginable. They have engaged in 
seven series out of the _ thirteen 
played and have won all of them, 
taking 28 games while dropping but 
3! They swept five of these seven se- 
ries in four straight games. In con- 
trast to this record of success may be 
mentioned the case of the Chicago 
Cubs, who, after winning two out of 
three World Series between 1906 and 
1908, have lost in all six of their 
series since. 


One thing which adds to the ex- 
citement surrounding a World Ser- 
ies struggle is that it isn’t always the 
favorite which wins. To be im- 
pressed with this fact, one has only 
to hark back to what happened in 
1906 and 1914, to cite only a couple 
of cases. In the first-mentioned year 
the two Chicago teams tangled, and 
hardly a soul gave the White Sox 
anything more than a Chinaman’s 
chance. They were known that sea- 
son as “The Hitless Wonders,” hav- 
ing compiled the anemic team bat- 
ting average of something like .220. 
On the other hand, the Cubs were 
the powerhouse outfit of their day. 
They had just won 116 of 152 games 
to establish a mark that still stands 
for both leagues, exceeding by six 
the best the Yanks have ever done. 
But in the series of that year the 
trio of brilliant Sox pitchers, Ed 
Walsh, Doc White, and Nick Alt- 
rock, whipped the Cubs, 4 games 
to 2, and thereby began a domina- 
tion which succeeding Sox teams 
have maintained through the great 
majority of the City Series battles 
right down to the present. , 

In 1914 Manager George Stallings 
pulled his “miracle” act and brought 
his Boston Braves (as they were then 


known) through to a pennant after 
the most remarkable drive down the 
stretch that our national pastime has 
ever seen. Wallowing around near 
the cellar as late as July 4th, this 
team suddenly found itself and, 
sparked by “Rabbit” Maranville at 
shortstop and “Hank” Gowdy be- 
hind the bat, it raced through to the 
pennant behind the three-man pitch- 
ing staff of Rudolph, Tyler, and 


James. 


Their prospects were not regarded 
as bright, however, when they 
squared off against the Athletics, 
who were the defending world cham- 
pions and counted in their lineup 
the famous “$100,000 infield” of Mc- 
Innis, Barry, Baker, and Collins, as 
well as such sturdy hurlers as Ben- 
der, Plank, Combs, and Quinn. But 
what happened is recorded history, 
and a thrilling dose of it, too. The 
inspired Braves polished off the 
haughty Athletics in four straight 
contests and so wrecked the Athletic 
steamroller that Connie Mack broke 
up his team before the following 
season and then labored 15 years to 
build another championship aggre- 
gation. 

That the World Series is not only 
an exciting, fascinating spectacle, 
but a big business proposition as 
well is amply indicated by a quick 
glance at a few figures. An average 
of well over 200,000 persons annu- 
ally witness the games, with the rec- 
ord attendance of 328,051 being set 
in the seven-game series of 1926. 
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Christy Mathewson, ace of bygone days 
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And, with tickets selling at $6.60 
per seat per contest, the gross re- 
ceipts for the past fifteen years have 
averaged almost exactly $1,000,000. 
In recent years some big concern has 
been buying the exclusive broad- 
casting rights for advertising pur- 
poses at a price of $100,000. The 
players share in the receipts of the 
first four games only, and the mem- 
bers of each competing team deter- 
mine the number of shares into 
which their pool shall be cut. 


During the various World Series 
engagements the fans have been 
treated at one time or another to 
practically every thrill, every situa- 
tion, and every type of play known 
to the game of baseball, not exclud- 
ing even that great rarity, the un- 
assisted triple play. The distinction 
of having achieved the triple killing 
all alone belongs to Bill Wambs- 
ganss, second baseman of the Cleve- 
land Indians in the 1920 series with 
Brooklyn. With Dodger runners on 
first and second, Bill snared a 
wicked liner for the initial out, 
tagged the runner racing from first 
to make it two, and beat the other 
runner in a dash to second base to 
complete the job. That same series 
likewise saw one of the two home 
runs which have been hit in World 
Series games with the bases loaded. 
Elmer Smith doing the stunt for 
Cleveland. The other such blow 
was delivered by Tony Lazerri in 
1936 with the Giants as victims. 
Two players, Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig, have clouted three home 
runs in one game, Ruth accomplish- 
ing it on two occasions. 

One feat, however, has never yet 
been performed in the World Se- 
ries. No pitcher has hurled a no- 
hit game. Many _ twirlers have 
approached that golden throne, 
only to stumble and fail. The near- 
est anyone has been is the one-hit 
game tossed by Ed Reulbach of the 
Cubs in the 1906 series. 

A respectable number of mounds- 
men have, however, succeeded in 
winning three games in the same 
series. Deserving to be mentioned at 
the top of this list is Christy 
Mathewson, the peerless “Big Six” 
of the New York Giants, who won 
20 or more games for 12 consecu- 
tive seasons and three times ex- 
ceeded 30 victories: In 1905 he faced 
the Philadelphia Athletics on three 
occasions in a five-game series and 
shut them out each time, allowing 
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but 14 hits in the 27 innings. The 
remaining two games of that series, 
one hurled by Joe McGinnity of 
the Giants and the other by “Chief” 
Bender of the A’s, were likewise 
shutouts to complete what was 
definitely the greatest display of 
pitching brilliance ever shown in 
one series. 

While speaking of pitchers, it 
to mind that Grover Cleve- 
\lexander, one of the game’s 
immortals, was responsible for one 
of the biggest thrills an excited 
World Series. audience has ever re- 
ceived. At the fag end of a grand 
er which included such achieve- 
ments as 30 or more wins for three 
consecutive years and a total of go 
(16 in one season and 4 
in a row), old “Pete” found himself 
in the 1926 series as a member of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. Called 
upon to hurl the second game, he 
subdued the mighty Yankees, 6 to 
2, on four hits. With the Yanks 
leading by three games to two, he 
back in the sixth battle and 
whipped them again, 10 to 2, retir- 
ing 21 Yankee batters in succession. 

Never noted for his observance 
of training rules, Alexander un- 


comes 


land 


car¢ 


shutouts 


Came 


doubtedly did a particularly hand- 


some job of celebrating on that eve- 
in the belief that his part in 
the series was certainly ended. The 
next afternoon Jess Haines took the 
mound for the Cards and went into 
the seventh inning with the slender 
lead of 3 to 2. But the Yanks quickly 
began to get to him, and in a few 
moments the bases were filled, with 
two out and the very dangerous 
[Tony Lazerri approaching the 
plate 
[he game was temporarily held 
the St. Louis manager waved 
to the bull-pen for a relief pitcher. 
Che huge, tense throng strained to 
see who was entering the game. Sud- 
as a large, grizzled figure 
came into general view, a murmur 
of surprise swept through the crowd. 
It was Alexander! Yes, old Pete, 
calmly chewing on a plug of to- 
was shuffling easily toward 
the mound, oblivious of the crowd, 
unmindful also of his hangover, un- 
concerned over the tough spot into 
which he was walking. Taking a 
hitch at his belt, he toed the rubber 
and proceeded to send Lazerri down 
swinging at a third strike for the 
out which ended the threat and 
saved the series for his team, as the 


up as 


denly 


bac co, 


Yanks could do nothing with Alex 
in the last two innings. 


Another of baseball’s mightiest 
twirlers, Walter Johnson, provided 
drama in two straight series. After 
17 seasons of brilliant service with 
a losing team, “The Big Train” was 
finally rewarded in 1924 by helping 
bring to Washington its first pen- 
nant. But in the series with the 
Giants he was to taste bitter disap- 
pointment before a final triumph. 
In the opening game Johnson, 
though he fanned 12 men, lost to 
Art Nehf in 12 innings, 4 to 3. In 
the fifth battle he was beaten again, 
6-2. In the seventh and final game, 
with the score tied 3-3 at the start 
of the ninth inning, Johnson was 
called upon again, though his previ- 
ous appearances did not afford 
the Washington supporters much 
reason to hope that he would check 
the Giants this time. But he rose 
to his real greatness and blanked 
the Giants for four innings, whiffing 
5 batters and finally winning by 4 
to 3 to clinch the series. 

In 1925 Washington faced Pitts- 
burgh in the post-season struggle, 
and this time Lady Luck reversed 
her treatment of Walter Johnson. 
He won the first game impressively, 
4-1, giving just five safeties. He came 
back in the fourth contest to hurl 
a superb 4 to o shutout and give 
his team an apparently insurmount- 
able 3 to 1 lead in the series. But 
the Pirates captured the fifth game 
and then the sixth to even the series. 


THE *f SIGN 

Washington rooters, however, stil] 
were not worried, for they yet had 
the magnificent Johnson ready for 
the final encounter. And when his 
teammates gave him four runs jn 
the first inning of that game, there 
were few persons who felt any doubt 
about the final result, for had he 
not permitted just one run in win. 
ning his two previous games? But 
it was very wet and murky in Pitts. 
burgh that afternoon, the ball was 
slippery, it was muddy around the 
pitcher’s box, Johnson’s arm was 
tired, and the Pirates were in a 
victous mood. To shorten the sad 
story, Pittsburgh finally combed the 
unhappy Johnson for 15 hits and 
ag to 7 win. 

This was the series which saw 
another swell player become one of 
the most notorious “goats” in 
World Series history. No person had 
been more responsible for bringing 
the American League championship 
to Washington in 1925 than Roger 
Peckinpaugh, one of the finest short- 
stops ever to operate in the major 
leagues. ‘This was perhaps his great- 
est season, and his sparkling play 
won for him at the end of the regu- 
lar campaign the honor of being 
named the most valuable player in 
the league. 

But in the series some strange 
fate was to persecute him until he 
had eventually handed to the 
Pirates a series which Washington 
practically had in the bag. In the 
seven games, Peckinpaugh made a 
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Stuffy McInnis, Frank “Home Run” Baker, Eddie Collins, and Jack Barry, famous 
$100,000 infield of long ago, shown at an “Old Timers” game played recently 
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otal of 8 errors (still a_ series 
record), and he collected but five 
hits in 24 trips to the plate. More 
specifically, his two errors in the 
second game figured prominently 
in his team’s loss, 3-2; in the fifth 
game his one miscue helped the 
Pirates to a 6-3 victory; in the sixth 
battle his one bobble played a vital 

t in Pittsburgh’s 3-2 win; and 
in that wild seventh contest fate 
dealt him the final crushing blow. 

After making one error in the 
earlier innings, he came to bat in 
the eighth inning with the score 
tied at 6-all. He connected for a 
home run to give Johnson a one- 
run lead which looked momentarily 
as if it might win the series and 
wipe out the memory of all his cost- 
ly errors. But in the last half of 
that same inning Peckinpaugh, at 
other times one of the surest fielders 
in the game, committed his eighth 
eror which paved the way for the 
three Pirate runs that won the game 
and the series. Roger Peckinpaugh 
deserved a better fate than this, but 
he has gone into the books as one 
of the worst of World Series “goats.” 

Other gents there are who have 
also earned the unenviable and un- 
wanted title of “goat.” One of these 
was “Heinie” Zimmerman, third 
basemen for the New York Giants 
in their losing fight with the Ch#- 
cago White Sox in 1917. In one of 
the games of that series Eddie Col- 
lins of the Sox was. caught between 
third base and home. The ensuing 
“‘tun-down” proceeded according to 
custom until of a sudden “Heinie” 
came to the rash decision that he 
could chase Collins down. The 
disastrous result was that the deter- 
mined Zimmerman chased the 
fleeter Eddie right on across home 
plate with what proved to be 
the winning run, while Manager 
John McGraw, premier apostle of 
“master-minding,” tore his hair on 
the Giants’ bench. 

But let’s turn to the more 
pleasant matter of World Series 
heroes, of which there has naturally 
been an abundant crop. Usually 
these heroes have been the long- 
established stars who performed 
with brilliance the feats they were 
More or less expected to do. But 
never has anyone stolen the show 
a an almost “unknown” did in 
1931. 

The St. Louis Cardinals entered 
that series as under-dogs to Connie 
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“Pepper” Martin of the St. Louis Cardinals 


Mack’s remarkable outfit which al- 
ready had pocketed two World 
Championships in succession. With 
the practically invincible Grove and 
the almost equally effective Earn- 
shaw on the mound, with “Mickey” 
Cochrane, then the game’s greatest 
catcher, handling the backstopping 
chores, and with Al Simmons, 
Jimmy Foxx, “Mule” Haas, and 
sundry other gents to pound home 
the runs, it was felt that the aged 
Connie would be the first manager 
to lead a team to three straight 
World Series titles. But no one had 
counted on a young outfielder in 
the Cardinal lineup named “Pep- 
per” Martin, playing his first year 
as a regular. 

In the first game, which “Lefty” 
Grove won for the A’s by a score 
of 6 to 2, Pepper warmed up by 
hitting two singles and a double 
in four jaunts to the platter; he 
drove in one of the St. Louis runs 
and stole one base. The following 
afternoon Martin really took con- 
trol of things as “Wild Bill” Halla- 
han allowed just 3 singles in whip- 
ping Earnshaw and the A’s, 2 to o. 
In the second inning Pepper hit 
safely to left and by pure daring 
stretched a normal single into a 
double as Al Simmons was caught 
unawares. A second later Martin 
stole third on the finest catcher in 
baseball. A long fly ball brought 
him home with the first run. After 
grounding out in the fourth, he 
took up again in the seventh inning 
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by leading off with a single. He 
then proceeded to steal second base 
cleanly, his third stolen base in two 
games. Pushed along to third on an 
infield out, he came charging home 
on a “squeeze” play as Charley Gel- 
bert laid down the bunt. Martin’s 
cavorting in this battle definitely 
threw the Athletics into a sort of 
frenzied, jittery mood. 

The third game found old Bur- 
leigh Grimes beating the great 
Grove, 5 to 2, while giving the 
Philadelphians just two hits. Martin 
kept up his ‘brilliant work by hit- 
ting a single and a double and scor- 
ing two of his team’s runs. But 
Connie Mack’s outfit fought back 
the next day and won 3-0 behind 
George Earnshaw, who duplicated 
Grimes’ stunt of giving a skimpy 
two hits. And—perhaps you have al- 
ready guessed it—Pepper Martin got 
both of those hits, a single and a 
double, and he added another 
stolen base to his total, much to 
Mickey Cochrane’s discomfiture. 

In the fifth game Hallahan won 
again, 5-1, and the other hero of 
the day was, of course, the incred- 
ible Martin. He blasted three more 
safe hits to tie the record of 12 
total hits by any player in one 
series. One of his hits was a prodig- 
ious home run, and he drove in four 
of the Cardinals’ five tallies. 

With this splurge Pepper practi- 
cally brought to a close his remark- 
able series of exploits. In the sixth 
game he was finally held hitless for 
the first time as Grove tied up the 
series with an 8 to 1 win over the 
rookie Derringer. The deciding 
game was won by Grimes from 
Earnshaw, 4 to 2. Pepper again 
went hitless and thus failed to set 
a new record for total hits in a 
series, but he did steal his fifth 
base after receiving a base on balls. 
And, most appropriately, he caught 
a fly ball for the final out which 
brought to St. Louis a World Cham- 
pionship that was virtually a single- 
handed triumph of the previously 
unsung John “Pepper” Martin, the 
“Wild Horse of the Osage.” 

World Series time is_ rolling 
around again, and shortly the rep- 
resentatives of the American and 
National Leagues will clash for the 
37th time. There will be new thrills, 
new chills, new heroes, and—in all 
probability—new “goats” as well, 
for of all of these things and more 
are World Series made. 
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Puis is not the first time that 
Mexico has been caught on the 
of a dilemma. But there is 
hing unique about this one. 
Presidential candidates are 
g-an overwhelming victory 
lls. Both are calmly insist- 
they will rightfully assume 
the beginning of the term, 
mber 1. And nobody seems 

vy just what will happen. 
source of the difficulty was 
of President Cardenas 
election of his successor 
the deputies to Congress 
free and honest. This was 
what he said, but the 
le took it as such. “There ought 
he declared, “to have been 
1 in the people the conscious- 
of its rights and the direction 
. The time has ar- 
when the different tendencies, 
reactionary, of the possible 
ups organized under the grant 
vic liberties can enjoy a full 
and enter into the elec- 
fight with guarantees equal 
se required for the ideals of 
revolutionaries.” What he 
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duties .. 
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int to express was a full con- 


e in the success of his régime’s 
so full, in fact, that oppo- 
1 forces could huff and puff all 
ished without being able to 
is house down. 
litical minorities had long 
learned the uselessness, if not 
positive danger, of appearing 
polls; few persons outside 
the professional voting circles had 
ever bothered to exercise this great 


at the 


Wide World Photos 


President Cardenas promised Mexicans a free Presidential election. He him- 
self was prevented from voting by the followers of Camacho, and he elsewhere 
witnessed difficulties which the ordinary Mexican had in attempting to vote 


democratic right. But this time it 
looked like the real thing. The op- 
position candidate, Juan Andreu 
Almazan, made a great campaign, 
at least as impressive as that of 
Manuel Avila Camacho, who was 
the official candidate of the PRM 
(Mexican Revolutionary Party) 
backed by Cardenas and all ortho- 
dox politicos of the national steer- 
ing committee. The manner in 
which the people turned out to 
vote on July 7 was a remarkable 
tribute of confidence in the integ- 
rity of Cardenas’ word. As one man 
remarked, “This is the first time 
in my sixty-five years that I have 
cast a vote.” 

Particularly in Mexico City, if ap- 
pearances count for anything, the 
result was an overwhelming victory 
for Almazan. In spite of riots and 
disorders, and the occasional use of 
machine guns by shock troops 
and individuals, the Almazanistas 
paraded the streets with their green 
ribbons, even playfully demanding 
that El Trompudo, or Cardenas, 
nicknamed for his snout-like lips, 
should salute their candidate. 

A good deal of the disorder was 
due to the electoral law itself, which 
provides for the establishment of 
voting booths by deposition before 
a notary of the first five voters who 
arrive at the designated places. The 
Avila Camachistas arose _ early, 
counted their votes in a hurry, and 
then did what they could to shut 
out the Almazanistas. Cardenas him- 
self was unable to vote because the 
polls in his district were closed 
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down by the early Avila Camachis- 
tas, who were determined to pre- 
vent Almazan forces from voting. 

In other places, democratic pro- 
cesses suffered even greater reverses. 
In some states, the Almazanistas 
were prevented from voting at all; 
and when they assembled to demon- 
strate their political preferences, a 
shower of machine-gun bullets was 
the answer of “law and order.” 

Nevertheless, Cardenas serenely 
declared, after personally witness- 
aug the melee: “That which gives 
me the greatest satisfaction is the 
fact that the people have been able 
this time to go to vote freely at the 
polls and that they have exercised 
themselves in true civic sentiments. . 
This is important.” To the extent 
that, in spite of every form of in 
timidation, the people had gone out — 
to vote, the President was right. a! 

But if the old-line politicians had 
failed in their first line of defense 
against public opinion, they were 
determined not to do so in the 
second. Large masses of armed men>™ 
were moved in to protect those if a 


booths, while, according to a state ae 
ment of the PRUN, or Revolution-) 
ary Party of National Unification,» 
of Almazan, the judges of the Alma-~ 
zan booths found themselves about se 
to be displaced by “gunmen who had _ 
taken no part in any polling place. 
or function.” Under these circum-, 
stances, the Almazanistas withdrew. 
with their votes and with the no- 
taries accompanying them proceeded 
to do their own counting. 








October, 1940 


The official count of the vote was 
to be made by Congress on August 
y,and announced on September 1. 
By July 13, however, the PRM pre- 
gnted its preliminary count and 
amounced that “The people of 
Mexico, conscious of their historic 
destiny, have responded with dig- 
nity to the call of the Revolution. 
General Avila Camacho is the 
President-elect.” These figures al- 
lowed Almazan only 128,574 votes 
for the entire republic. Sanchez 
Tapia, the third candidate received 
acount of 14,046. Avila Camacho 
sued supreme with 2,265,199! To 
this reckoning, the PRUN replied 
on July 20 with a total of 2,492,- 
567 votes for Almazan, with the 
additional note that “in this report 
are not included the votes which 
the “impositionist” party (PRM) 
conceded to General Almazan in its 
false computations, for the majority 
of its booths were illegally installed, 
and therefore all the votes deposited 
in them are void.” 

With the PRM still in the saddle, 
General Almazan decided that the 
only healthy thing to do was to 
withdraw from the country. On 


July 17 he left the capital for Vera 
Cruz and from there departed for 


Havana. The same day, as an indi- 
cation, of what- was in store for those 
who voted for Almazan, the PRM 
deputy Salvador Ochoa Renteria de- 
dared that the organization of em- 
ployees of the State had reached the 


es 


Manuel Avila Camacho, candidate of the 
exican Revolutionary Party, casts his vote 


conclusion that the PRUN, by its 
activities during and after the elec- 
tions, had rendered itself outlaw, 
and that there could not be toler- 
ated “the attitude of employees of 
the government who, by belonging 
to the above named Almazan party, 
tacitly placed themselves in a posi- 
tion antagonistic to the government 
for which they work, thus commit- 
ting an act of disloyalty and a 
crime.” 

Then followed the detention of 
leading lawyers and personages who 
had sustained the Almazan cause, 
such as Eduardo Neri, Gilberto Va- 
lenzuela, and Antonio Soto y Gama. 
Threats were made against persons 
of independent political affiliations. 
In the Federal District, political 
meetings and other reunions of a 
similar character were prohibited. 
Ridiculous assertions that Almazan 
was in league with the Nazis next 
appeared. In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Emilio Acosta declared that Al- 
mazanism was provoking an armed 
uprising. 

All this, of course, has indicated 
a bad case of “jitters” on the part 
of the PRM politicians and govern- 
ment officials. The large vote for 
Almazan was clearly a vote of oppo- 
sition against the government even 
more than a sign of popular ap- 
proval of Almazan himself. If a toss- 
up were made between the two can- 
didates personally, many ardent fol- 
lowers of Almazan might concede 
that Avila Camacho is the better 
man. While there is nothing out- 
standing about his record, the latter 
has given evidences of being a per- 
son of fairly conservative judgment. 
His public statements have revealed 
a strong desire to unite the various 
elements of what he calls “the Mexi- 
can family;” and to woo the Catho- 
lic vote, after an era of furious as- 
sault upon all Catholic institutions, 
he has even invoked the ideal of 
Christian harmony. But the fact re- 
mains that his backers include the 
same old crowd of deputies and gun- 
men abominated by the substantial 
but inarticulate element of the na- 
tion. Mingled in the strength of 
Almazan there are undoubtedly fac- 
tions of a blind and reactionary 
character. But by far and large, his 
advisers are men of seasoned judg- 
ment and genuine patriots. To sup- 
pose that the triumph of Almazan 
would mean, as someone remarked, 
a return to the Dark Ages is simply 


| 
Juan Andreu Almazan, opposition candi- 
date, voting in the recent Mexican election 


to ignore the free and enlightened 
opinion of Mexicans themselves. 

Certain American sources have 
indicated that the Church has in- 
jected itself into the Presidential 
campaign. There can be no doubt 
that, particularly in view of Alma- 
zan’s open promise to allow freedom 
of education, his candidacy has 
made a favorable impression on 
Catholics at large. But the fact is 
that Churchmen and Church or- 
ganizations have kept themselves 
clear from the political aspects of 
the electoral fight. 

It is true that Almazan, although 
a Mason, is surrounded by a practi- 
cal Catholic family and has a pro- 
gram in accordance with Catholic 
principles. He might be able to 
change Article 3 of the Constitution 
which requires Socialist education, 
and would undoubtedly grant great 
tolerance in other matters rendered 
illegal by the anti-religious laws of 
the country. But inasmuch as the 
Constitution is like Holy Scripture 
to the Jacobin or anti-Catholic 
Liberals of the country, it is highly 
doubtful whether he or any force 
short of revolution could lay a finger 
upon those other obnoxious pro- 
visions which forbid the Church to 
own property and to assume a legal 
personality. 

Whether Almazan will risk any- 
thing comparable to _ revolution, 
even to make good his claim to the 
Presidency, is more than anyone can 
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say. Evidently he himself has been 
in doubt as to what to do, particu- 
larly since he realizes that the one 
decisive vote may well be in Wash- 
ington. While the electoral creden- 
tials of 129 deputies and 50 senators 


acceptable to the PRM were being. 


approved in the electoral colleges 
of the new “official” Congress of 
\ugust 15, the electoral college of 
\lmazan, although declared illegal, 
met secretly but gave notice of the 
fact to President Cardenas. Alma- 
zan had meanwhile announced by 
radio from Cuba that “I am fulfill- 
ing my duty in repeating to my 
countrymen my promises which will 
be punctually fulfilled, namely to 
establish myself on December 1 as 
President of the Republic, respect- 
ing the almost unanimous mandate 
of the electors.” 

Just how this will be done is diffi- 
cult to predict, since the Permanent 
Commission of the Federal Congress 
immediately declared his speech to 
be subversive and asserted that it 
is “the fullest proof that General 
Almazan and the Party which sup- 
ported him has determined without 
any secrecy, to prepare a movement 
of rebellion.” Moreover, the declar- 
ation of the government party on 
September 1 and of the Congress on 
September 12th that Avila Camacho 
was President-elect has apparently 
secured the blessing of Cardenas 
himself. “The law,” he declared in 
his annual address on that date, 
“empowers the legislative bodies ex- 
clusively with sole powers to decide 
the legitimacy of its own member- 
ship and of passing on elections for 
the Presidency.” 


desis possibilities have been 
suggested, including’ establish- 
ment of an opposition government 
at Monterrey; but the success or 
failure of any coup will depend 
upon the attitude of the army. “The 
army,” according to Cardenas, “has 
known how to fulfill its duty in the 
past, and will comply equally in 
the present and the future.” The 
rank and file of soldiers are rumored 
to be in favor of Almazan, while 
the higher officers, because of their 
political dependency, are linked 
with the PRM regime. It is prob- 
able, however, that a bold move 
against Avila Camacho by a few 
high ranking officers might start the 
ball rolling. The official government 
is afraid of this and has taken ex- 


traordinary precautions, by trans- 
ferring, removing, and even exiling 
individuals in military command, 
to prevent it. 

With respect to a final solution 
of the grave problem before Car- 
denas, three alternatives are possi- 
ble. Present indications are that he 
intends to recognize Avila Camacho 
through : recognition of the Con- 
gress elected by the PRM. This im- 
position will have the effect of deep- 
ening present popular bitterness 
and national cynicism; but if the 
army remains firm, there is not 
much that popular opposition can 
do about it. Another solution would 
be to void the official count of the 
Avila Camachistas and impose Alma- 
zan in accord with the claims of the 
independent vote. To all indepen- 
dent voters who pledged themselves 
to Almazan, this would be a satis- 
factory solution. On the other hand, 
a recount of the national vote is 
practically impossible, for obvious 
reasons; and it is inconceivable that 
the entrenched politicians of the 
PRM would accept such a reversal 
without a fight. A third possibility 
is that, in accordance with his pre- 
rogatives, Cardenas may declare the 
elections null, and have Congress 
appoint a temporary President, per- 
haps Sanchez Tapia. This would 
mean that Cardenas would remain 
in power for another two years, 
when elections would again be 
called. This might be a satisfactory 
compromise if the nation was will- 
ing to accept it, provided of course 
that confidence might be placed in 
the subsequent elections. 

In the meantime, there remains 
an undercurrent of tension difficult 
to describe and rendered more in- 
tangible by the confusion of princi- 
ples, loyalties, and aspirations that 
is characteristic of large sectors of 
the Mexican public. To a certain 
extent, the division of independent 
civic camps is an important element 
playing into the hands of Cardenas 
and of the PRM and making united 
opposition extremely difficult and 
ineffective. On the other hand, this 
factor represents a disruptive force 
in national life with possible effects 
beyond calculation. Thus side by 
side with Accion Nacional, which 
represents a non-partisan national 
effort to create intelligent public 
opinion in line with genuinely 


democratic processes, there are other 
movements of a less frank character 


THE tf SIGy 
such as Sinarquism, which sg 
of peaceful triumph, but refers jg 
“the orders of the Chief,” and de 
clares itself to be “strong, y 
new, wildly enamored of Mexico, 
full of faith and enthusiasm , , 
marching forward, extinguishing al] 
the old, decrepit, vitiated parties.” 


ibe problem of democracy and 
government in Mexico along 
party lines is serious, largely because 
of the ease with which large masses 
of illiterate voters can be swung 
into line by force or corruption, 
completely nullifying or smothering 
the voice of the educated classes out- 
side of organized politics. Comment. 
ing editorially on the situation re. 
sulting from the elections, the im- 
portant newspaper El Universal of 
Mexico City has noted that, with 
the single exception of the election 
of Madero in 1910, the people have 
not been allowed the opportunity 
of freely expressing themselves at 
the polls for over fifty years. 

“We have always been obliged,” 
this editorial stated glumly, “to de- 
fer our will before that of a despot, 
enlightened or not, and usually the 
latter. Our politicians of first rank 
have been guilty of fostering and 
promoting a false political consci- 
ence, for they have placed their own 
interests on the electoral tablets 
above national interests, and for 
these they have sacrificed the best 
directed opinion and the future of 
the Republic. Very few can escape 
this accusation.” 

It would seem that, in spite of 
his promises and good intentions, 
Cardenas has failed to secure the 
exercise of civic liberties upon 
which the people relied. Unless the 
answer, however, is reversion to the 
old cycle of civil war, bloodshed, 
and destruction, the only hope of 
democratic triumph in Mexico is 
the increased effort of enlightened 
and unselfish elements in the task 
of popular education and the 
formation of intelligent public 
opinion. In this labor and toward 
this objective, there must be in- 
creased sympathy and assurance 
from the side-lines, notably in the 
United States, that our interest in 


the promotion of democracy is a 


sincere desire and not merely a con- 
venient slogan. In large part the 
future of Mexico as a democracy 
depends upon the attitude of the 
“good neighbor.” 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Vital, Interesting Drama 
Lasr S 


unday I was obliged to do a thing I hate 
very much to do—leave the church before the final 
prayers were recited. My excuse was good enough for 
any conscience, but I left the church with a slightly 
guilty feeling anyway. Ahead of me in the aisle were a 
young mother with two children of eight or ten years, 
who were also leaving early. But as I hurried past them 
in the street it was obvious from their sauntering that 
they were in no hurry. And when I drove past them a 
few minutes later they were still sauntering happily 
along. 

There was something very wrong with that picture. 
They were happy and content, the children laughing, 
the mother enjoying their fun making. But they should 
have been in the church for those few last moments, 
if there was no good reason for their hurrying away and 
missing them. Those children were old enough to know 
and recite with the congregation the prayers at the end 
of the Mass, and old enough to listen to the others. 
They were too young perhaps to have stayed of their 
own accord, but they ought to have learned the impor- 
tance of that-community ending of the Mass, that final 
lifting up of all hearts in common to God, that asking 
him to take care of them and bless them, that saying 
goodbye until they come to see Him again. 

The little incident was akin to another sorry one I 
have seen—that of a Sister or woman of the laity stand- 
ing at the church door to catch the children before 
they could get away from Sunday school. And there, 
too, the responsibility did not lie with the child, but 
with those at home who did not give him the right 
idea of his faith or those at the church who did not 
make vital, interesting drama out of the greatest Drama 
in the world. 


Children at Mass 


pon’T like regimentation of the sort that is loose in 

the world now, for it is a regimentation of hate and 
a regimentation of force. But there is a kind I like to 
see—that of love and devotion. It is the difference be- 
tween great Nazi meetings with their noise and fanfare 
and banners with twisted crosses, and a mighty outdoor 
Mass with its solemn chanting and its banners of faith. 
Both are, if you want to use the word, crowds come to- 
gether for a purpose, but one meets for destruction and 
the other for construction. And construction of the logi- 
cal sort is the great need of our day. 

I think children should be taught more rather than 
less of the Mass. But it must be taught well. I know a 
church where certain Masses are recited or sung or 
read by all present along with the server. I have seen 
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children’s Masses where they do this with interest and 
understanding. I have been at others where the chil- 
dren’s Mass is made up of more grown-ups than chil- 
dren, where no attention is paid to the children whether 
in sermon or service. 

It is not enough that they be present at the Mass, or 
even that, if sufficiently prodded and looked at warn- 
ingly, they sit quietly through it. Unless with their 
attendance they acquire understanding, of what use will 
it be to them when they grow older. 


Spiritual Simplicity 

_— community praying from which that mother 

took her children was of vast importance. It is 
personal and impersonal praying too—not the sort once 
called by a sarcastic preacher “bedside gimmes,” but a 
true prayer of one for all and all for one. Goethe has 
a line in one of his poems that runs, “Be embraced, ye 
millions, with the whole world in this kiss.” It expresses 
well what these final prayers should mean to the con- 
gregation. 

Last week up in Vermont I went to Mass in a chapel 
close to the Canadian border. It was a low place with 
rain spots on ceiling and walls and with plain oak 
benches and framed engravings for the Stations. The 
congregation was mostly farmers from the neighbor- 
hood. There were plenty of children and very well be- 
haved and interested they were. The priest read and 
gave his sermon in French and in English. 

On one side of the chapel was a small organ played 
by a pretty French girl. A plump woman and four 
weather-beaten men formed the choir. For it was a sung 
Mass, and very well done too. The congregation knew 
better than some city congregations I have seen when 
to kneel and when to stand at a sung Mass. There was 
about the singing something delightfully comforting. 
The choir was so home made, so a part of everything. 
It had what many a great church choir loses—must 
lose perhaps—a sense of being one with the service at 
the altar. 

No one left before the last prayers were said. No one 
hurried out afterward. They waited until the priest was 
entirely out of sight before they made any sort of move, 
and then they filed out slowly, not as if rushing from 
the scene to get somewhere else. 

The flowers were artificial, the choir was amateur, 
and the electric light haloes on the saints were indeed 
garish. I love well-placed, living flowers and beautifully 
carved statues and dim religious light coming from 
storied windows as well as anyone. But this common 
little chapel had the one thing that really matters—the 
expression of love for God and the spiritual simplicity 
born of that love. 
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THE PASSIONISTS 


“ 
‘| HE tenseness of the interna- 
tional situation here in the Far East, 
and the prominence of Hongkong 
in the news gave added interest to 
our trip from that city to the in- 
of China. We wonder how 
much longer any route from the 
coast will be open to our mission- 
aries 

\s our boat was being piloted 
into Hongkong harbor, I was very 
much impressed by the many high, 
rounded hills that gently slope into 
the waters. Hongkong city is situ- 
ated on these hills. At night, the 


teriol! 
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lights from its homes and _ streets 
appear like huge diamond clusters. 
We spent a week at Maryknoll Con- 
Kowloon Tong and the 


vent in 


kind, hospitable Sisters made our 
stay very pleasant. One afternoon 
we took a tram to the top of a hill 
and looked over the harbor; it was 
splendid with its lazy junks and 
sampans dotting the water between 


the hills. 


scribably 


The sunsets were inde- 
gorgeous but there was 
no twilight, dusk falling immediate- 
ly after sundown. 

Ronald Norris, C. P. 
booked passage for us on the Eura- 
sis and we experienced the thrill of 
our first plane trip. The plane took 
off at 3:30 A.M. It was raining, and 
[ could not help but feel a bit 
disappointed; but before long, 
above the clouds, the moon was 
shining and I was happy again. It 
was chilly up in the air but we were 
comfortably tucked in blankets, and 
the whir of the motors soon put 
us to sleep. 

\bout 6 A.m., as day was break- 
ing, the plane landed in Kweilin, 
Kwangsi Province, for gas. We 
started off again in half an hour. It 
was a grand sensation going up; but 
looking ahead we could see tall 
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peaks that seemed to be reaching up 
to strike us. We soon left them be- 
hind and soared above the clouds. 
Below, the clouds were so heavy and 
thick that they looked like an end- 
less expanse of fluffy cotton batting. 
Nearing Chungking, they thinned 
out and hung over the valleys like 
a white blanket. 

At g AM. Hongkong Time. we 
reached Chungking. The flight took 
just six hours. In circling the city 
before landing we had a wonder- 
ful view of it. It is built on hills, 
some of which are farmed in tér- 
races, making a beautiful picture. 
A large Standard Oil plant was 
tucked away on one of the hillsides. 
The air field is on an island in the 
Yangtze, so after passing the cus- 
toms we crossed by boat to the shore 
and there found about three hun- 
dred stone steps to climb. Father 
Ronald wanted to hire chairs for 
us, but when we saw the slight forms 
of the coolies who were to do the 
work, and considered our avoirdu- 
pois, we decided to climb. We fin- 
ally reached the top. What a 
climb ! ! ! 

In Hongkong and Japan we 
avoided riding in very fine rickshas 
but now we just had to ride in very 
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dilapidated ones. Many times I felt 
like stepping out and helping the 
coolie draw the old thing, especi- 
ally on the inclined streets. Of 
course, we were the center of at- 
traction wherever we went, due to 
the fact that we were foreigners 
wearing such strange clothes. 

More than half the city was devas- 
tated by air raids. And, of course, 
much more damage to life and 
property has been done since. It 
was a pitiful sight—nothing but 
ruins wherever you looked. We 
reached the Convent of the Fran- 
ciscans of Mary where we stayed for 
two and a half weeks while Father 
Ronald made arrangements for our 
trip to Yiianling. The war has and 
is making travel in the interior of 
China very complicated and diffi- 
cult. It was Father Ronald’s knowl- 
edge and patience that brought us 
to our destination. 

On Thanksgiving afternoon, 
Father announced we were leaving 
the next day by bus. Little did we 
dream what was in store for us. 
In the morning we got into the 
rickshas. We had not gone very 
far when the fellow drawing mine 
decided to race a bus. This resulted 
in the smashing of one side of his 
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Crashing Chinas bates 


Heroic entry of two Sisters of Charity, reg- 


istered nurses each, into the mission field 


By SISTER BEATA MARIA 


contraption and landing me in an 
awkward position. Luckily one of 
our party, a Chinese, was behind me 
which saved me a good deal of em- 
barrasment. We crossed the river 
to the bus station. The bus started 
out and we were not out one hour 
when the motor began to “wheeze.” 
They fixed that and it behaved it- 
self. 

Our first night in a Chinese inn! 
What a night ! | ! We had some de- 
licious coffee (by the way it costs 
§iq a pound, and $6.00 for a small 
tan of condensed milk). We ate 
some of the lunch the Sisters had 


» very kindly made up for us, and 


after a chat decided to retire. These 
Chinese beds are something novel; 
two boards serve as a spring, a straw 
mat makes a mattress, a twenty- 
pound sandbag makes a pillow and 
you can roll yourself up in a fairly 
decent comforter for sleep, if you 
can sleep. 

I must have slept about two hours 
when I was awakened by strange 
noises. Mr. and Mrs. Rat and the 
whole Rat family decided to pay us 
a visit which they enjoyed very well, 
judging from the sounds made and 
the little food they left us. I got 
up several times trying to scare them 


away, but gave it up as a bad job. 
Sleep was out of the question for 
the rest of the night. 

The next day I had a kink in my 
neck and an ache in my bones. After 
sipping a cup of coffee, we set forth 
on our second day’s journey. A driz- 
zling rain was falling. Soon the bus 
began to climb hills. That was all 
right. But the hills kept getting 
higher and the road narrower and 
muddier, and worst of all, there 
were poor brakes on the bus. I 
started with a Hail Mary and ended 
up with the most perfect Act of 
Contrition I ever made. 

The bus began to skid and stall 
at each of the numerous turns. 
There is but one road from Chung- 
king to Yiianling. Every time the bus 
took a turn I prayed that the back of 
it would follow the front. I tried to 
divert my attention to the magnifi- 
cent scenery, but the road was too 
narrow and too near the edge of the 
precipices bordering the deep ra- 
vines, where beautiful, blue-green 
rivers flowed. Toward the end of 
the day I was weary and felt I did 
not care if our bus joined the nu- 
merous others which had turned 
over along the road. I soon. changed 
my mind as she rounded a bend 


IN CHINA 


and almost ran into a truck coming 
from the opposite direction. 

At one time the bus made a turn 
as it was climbing a hill. It began 
to skid; the driver was forced to 
stop. We all got out to find that 
the back wheel was over the bank, 
which would have been a neat drop 
of about 1,000 feet. The men 
pushed it on the road again. We 
tried to walk ahead, and skidded 
back two with each step forward. 
Boarding the bus again we reached 
a little town where we stayed for 
the night. 

There was no room in _ the 
only hotel. However, Father Ronald 
succeeded in coaxing the owner to 
give his own room to Sister Cather- 
ine Gabriel and me. We were so 
glad we were still alive that we for- 
got to be hungry or tired. 

The next day’s travel was almost 
as bad, and we were still suffering 
from the nervous strain of the previ- 
ous day. That night we stopped in 
a small town crowded with soldiers 
and no room was to be had. Again 
Father ventured forth while we 
waited in the bus. He returned to 
take us to a private home. 

The next morning we started out 
at 8 o’clock and reached Kweiyang, 
Kweichow Province, three hours 
later. We stayed with the Sisters of 
Our Lady of the Angels, Canadian 
Sisters, for two enjoyable days. We 
reached Yiianling at 3 P.M. the third 
day, safe and sound, thank God. 

Imagine our delight and surprise 
when after walking through a long, 
narrow, shadowy alley we stepped 
into a charming garden which is 
the entrance to our attractive Con- 
vent. Though glad for these travel- 
ing experiences, we are not over- 
anxious to repeat them in a hurry. 

We have reached our goal. Our 
apostolate opens up before us. 
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Lonsecration in Hunan 


By FRANCIS FLAHERTY, -C.P. 


Ac RE upon acre of debris and 

wreckage! Graves of buried human 

hopes and aspirations, loves and ha- 

memories and achievements, 

ind here and there a solitary wall 

standing in undisturbed dig- 

ity. Such was the view of the often 

nbed city of Tao Yuan. But amid 

ll a Birth—the birth of a succes- 

to the Apostles in the person of 

hop Gerard Herrero, O.S.A. of 

Vicariate of Changteh, Hunan, 
China. 

On May 24th, the Most Reverend 
Bishop O’Gara, C.P. together with 
a half dozen Passionist Fathers jour- 
neyed to Tao Yuan for the consecra- 
the newly elect Bishop 

En route we found the bus 
id partially destroyed, leaving 
yassage for only one bus at intermit- 
spaces of a hundred yards or 

With thoughts of the growth of 

Mother Church in mind, this 
spectacle reminded us of the 

e year war between China and 

in that had now rolled up to our 

loorstep. 


} 
treads 


tion of 


is rard 


Che bishop elect and the Spanish 
sustinian Fathers assembled for 
Consecration gave us a warm 
yme as we entered the Mission. 
their countenances was mani- 
sted a sincere joy at having a few 
sts of a neighboring Vicariate 
sent for their great day. 
For before the district of north- 
stern Hunan was severed from 
the vast Vicariate of Changteh, 
many of these Spanish Fathers had 
born¢ the 
blazing a trail through the 
wilderness of paganism that is now 
the Passionist Vicariate. Hence they 
were eager with questions about its 
development; and we, newcomers 
so to speak, were regaled with tales 
of the difficulties encountered in 
opening our various missions. Many 
an incident provoked a_ hearty 
laugh, but just as many more swelled 
our hearts with admiration at the 
of these veterans. 
Some of the older priests had been 
in China twenty, thirty, and forty 
years. Worry and responsibility had 


courage 


heat and labors of the ‘ 


furrowed the brows of several, par- 
ticularly Monsignor Angelo, Prefect 
Apostolic of Yochow, one-half of 
whose district is in the hands of the 
Japanese and the other half still 
held by the Chinese. The line of 
battle runs between. But a carefree 
laugh oftentimes broke up the har- 
rowing details of various incidents. 

Many times the name of old 
Bishop Carbajal was mentioned. 
This old man of the Changteh 
Vicariate is still alive, but unable 
to say Mass daily. Forty-six years in 
the mission field without a furlough 
have at long last stopped the old 
veteran. It is hard to believe. Five 
years ago, during the Communist 
onslaught against Changteh, my last 
vision of the aged bishop saw him 
running pell-mell through the fields 
to look after his orphans and Sisters 
in their hour of danger. He still 
lives on in Changteh, retired. 

By Saturday noon, the crowd of 
Christians from various distant Vi- 
cariates had grown to a goodly num- 
ber. Over five hundred had regis- 
tered at the Mission. Amongst these 
were some fifty from the Yiianling 
Vicariate. All our main Missions 
sent delegates. A yellow badge was 
issued to each adult, and the city 
of Tao. Yuan could not but be 
aware that something big was going 


on at the Catholic Mission, with 
so many Christians roaming the 
streets sporting this insignia. This 
Catholic Church that fifty years ago 
was unheard of in Hunan was jp. 
deed a growing thing, fulfilling the 
promise of her Founder that the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
her. 

Sunday morning, May 26th, was 
the date set for the consecration. 
It was likewise the Silver Anniver. 
sary of ordination to the priesthood 
of the Consecrating Bishop, Most 
Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P. The 
military band of the city was on 
hand to add its note of pomp and 
felicitation. The first pews of the 
church were filled with government 
officials and other special guests. 

Here and there throughout the 
church our Vicariate Christians 
were to be seen, all eyes on this 
ceremony of making a successor to 
the apostles. They had never wit- 
nessed such a sight before. In most 
missions all that is seen in the sanc- 
tuary is a solitary priest with his 
servers. Here was the pontificating 
Bishop, their own shepherd, as- 
sisted by two Monsignors, Prefects 
of Lichow and Yochow, and seven 
or eight other priests all engaged in 
some part or other of Holy Mother 
Church’s solemn liturgy. Several 


The strength and beauty of Old Cathay still survive in this ancient bridge 
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Bishop O’Gara, Fr. Reginald, 


and seminarians 


priests and the seminarians sang the 
Solemn Mass. Our Christians sing 
or chant their prayers at Mass, but 
many had never heard the celebrant 
of the Mass lift his voice in song. 
The unfamiliar Latin and scarcity 
of priests make a High Mass quite 
impossible. 

In a short while the whole audi- 
ence had pressed forward to the 
front of the church hoping to get 
a better view of the ceremonies. 
In accordance with the rubrics, the 
Bull of Election and Consecration 
from the Holy See was read in 
Latin. A young levite, Father 
Raphael Chang, newly ordained 
and one of their own, translated 
the Latin Bull into Chinese. The 
authority of the Holy See in dis- 
tant Rome had reached across the 
World and was felt by the faithful 
of this remote corner of the Chinese 
Republic. 

“Two other Chinese priests were 
f@gaged in one way or other in the 
@femonies, and I was overjoyed 
that our Vicariate Christians could 
Witness with their own eyes several 
pliests of their own race and blood 
Participating in the Holy Sacrifice. 
To most of them the idea of a na- 
five clergy is still a theory, for the 
Passionist Vicariate has yet to 
blossom forth in a native priest- 

- During the thirty years that 
the Church has been founded in 
this part of Hunan, the Christians 


have been administered to by priests 
of other nationalities. We teach 
them that sooner or later we for- 
eigners must return to our home- 
land, but only after the fullness 
of the priesthood is established in 
the Vicariate allotted to our care. 

Here was the ideal fulfilled, be- 
fore their very eyes. Father Chang 
was deacon of honor, Father Yang 
the preacher, Father Shoong, pas- 
tor of the parish, was in general 
charge of the celebrations: natives 
all, and well grounded roots of the 
future church in Hunan. 

Several Chinese Sisters also stood 
out in the vast crowd. The Chris- 
tians of the northern half of our 
Vicariate have never seen a Sister, 
much less a Chinese nun. Only four 
of cur missions have had resident 
Sisters. Our whole Vicariate boasts 
of but two native Sisters. 

In the middle of the ceremonies 
the air alarm sounded, but few peo- 
ple stirred. The planes were en route 
somewhere else and the services con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 

After three hours the services 
ended. When the newly consecrated 
Bishop walked through the Church 
te give his first episcopal blessing 
to the kneeling crowds, then did it 
seem that all the wars of earth had 
spent their din in the courtyard of 
the Catholic Mission of Tao Yuan. 
Firecrackers by the thousands re- 
sounded throughout the church. 
The military band outside blew it- 
self dizzy. People milled about the 
yard to get a glance at the new 
bishop. A small spark of the glory 
and tumult that surrounds the Holy 
Father when he appears in public; 
and all of it coming from hearts sin- 
cere in their felicitations. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon 
we all sat down to a banquet. ‘lhe 
newly consecrated bishop sat at the 
head of the table as toastmaster, 
host, and guest of honor. The usual 
speeches were in order and Bishop 
O’Gara arose to extend felicitations 
to Bishop Gerard. He remarked 
how happy were the personnel of 
the Passionist Vicariate to see a 
further successor to the Apostles in- 
stalled in Changteh. Inasmuch as 
the Passionist Vicariate was origin- 
ally part of the Changteh Vicariate 
our joy was that of a child in the 
glory of its mother. 

In the evening a play was given 
by the Christians of the Vicariate. 
Our own Father Jeremiah stole much 
of the show when, between the acts, 
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he graciously displayed his two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds behind an 
accordion, which rang with Chinese 
anthems of Mother Church and 
patriotic melodies of the fighting 
nation. For the benefit. of outsiders 
and Christians alike, Father Chang, 
a young Chinese priest, gave a lucid 
and learned discussion on the mean- 
ing of the episcopate, its foundation 
and its powers. 

After a final farewell we boarded 
the Catholic Church Red Cross bus 
of Father Christopher Sullivan, 
O.F.M., who quietly and efficiently 
drove us back to Yiianling. 

How the people along the road 
and in the villages gaped at this 
unusual sight! —The CATHOLIC 
CHURCH Red Cross! Every native 
of China knows the significance of 
that little red cross. Few of them 
associate this splendid work with 
the Catholic Church, even though 
it was founded by Jesus Christ and 
nourished through the centuries by 
His church under the title of Fra- 
ternal Charity. That lone bus of 
Father Christopher’s was the great- 
est piece of advertisement for the 
Church that our district has known. 

In Yiianling we found a delicious 
dinner prepared by the Sisters of 
Charity, in honor of the Silver Jubi- 
lee of Bishop O’Gara’s ordination. 
At this family celebration of our 
own, Father Raphael presented His 
Excellency with a spiritual bouquet 
made up of the Masses, prayers and 
good works of the Fathers; and a 
check from the Passionist Congre- 
gation to help in the manifold needs 
of the Vicariate during these days 
of war. 

After the jubilee repast we gath- 
ered round the radio to listen to the 
news of the destruction that was 
harassing a center of Christianity, 
Europe. The Belgian army had sur- 
rendered, Paris was nearing its 
downfall, and the position of the 
Allied armies critical. Christian 
Europe was fast becoming a victim 
to the pagan cult of Nazism, while 
only yesterday we had witnessed 
new life in our oriental member 
of Mother Church. Birth and death, 
progress and retrogression, destruc- 
tion and achievement, success and 
failure—such antitheses tumbled 
through my mind. May the Holy 
Spirit, so ill treated in the West, 
continue to find willing hearts in 
the Eastern members of His Mysti- 
cal Body. And may He inspire our 
friends to aid by prayers and alms. 
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K EI WO T’ANG. Kei wo 
This is the cry that is heard 

Yang Fang Hutung or Goat 
louse Alley, when any of our 
1ers appear on that street. Chil- 
of all ages crowd around us, 
etching out their hands to receive 
little tidbits which we might 
them. Some pull our 
clothes and try to work their hands 
into our pockets. Others hold our 
bicycles to prevent our getting away. 
All shout at the top of their voices, 
“Give me candy. Give me candy.” 
They will not accept “I haven’t 

” for an answer. “You have,” 
they insist. Others reply, “Give us 
ey, then.” And so the din goes 

on increasing until we push off and 
re lost in a cloud of dust down the 


iave for 


cy 

\t first these children were a little 
shy of the Fathers as they passed in 
ind out. They would come out to 
see these strange persons with big 
noses—they call the foreigners “big 
but they would always stay 
at a safe distance. A motion or wave 
in their direction would send them 
scurrying into their doorways. 

But they soon learned that the 
foreigners were not the awful per- 
they were supposed to be. 
Their parents’ tales about “the big 
noses coming’—the Chinese version 


noses” 


sons 


Uown Uur 


Alley 


By FR. LEONARD AMRHEIN, CP. 


of the 
man will get 
you”—were no 
longer effective, 
as in early child- 
hood. The Shen 
Fus meant them 
no harm. Some- 
times they even 
had a little candy 
in their pockets 
to give them. 
Gradually, they 
threw all precau- 
tions to the wind. 
Now they ven- 
ture even to sit on Shen Fus’ door- 
steps, awaiting their coming and 
going, to receive from them the 
coveted pieces of candy. 

These Chinese children are very 
interesting and attractive. They 
seem to be always smiling. And their 
smiles are contagious. One cannot 
help smiling back. 

Some of them have weeks’ 
perhaps months’ 
faces and hands. Others are always 
neat and clean. The little girls are 
usually thickly covered with rouge. 
Then they are particularly attrac- 
tive. Their round chubby faces, with 


and 


dark brown eyes and rouged cheeks 


are framed by 
their jet black 
hair, hanging in 
bangs over their 
foreheads and 
cheeks. Sometimes 
their hair is done 
up in plaits and 
ribbons. 

In comparison 
with children of 
other  neighbor- 
hoods, the chil- 
dren down our al- 
ley are dressed 
rather neatly. In 
the summer time, 
the boys here dress 
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“bogey- 


of dirt on their 


much the same as in the United 
States. Their clothes seem to be of 
a coarser material. On very hot days 
they do not wear shirts. The girls. 
wear suits similar to pajamas. They 
like varied colored clothing, and the 
brighter the better. In the cold sea- 
son, both boys and girls wear longer 
outer garments peculiar to the 
Chinese. 

It is very difficult to judge the 
ages of children in China. Some of 
them are so small that in the United 
States they would still be in their 
mothers’ arms, or at least, they 
would not be on the street. But they 
look much younger than they say 
they are. However, the Chinese have 
a peculiar way of reckoning years. 
They count the beginnings of the 
years. A child is one year old, the 
same year in which it is born. On 
the following New Year’s Day, it is 
two years old. Thus, a child bom 
on the last day of the year, is two 
years old the following day. Hence 
we might say that all the Chinese 
have a common birthday, namely 
New Year’s Day. 

There is no enforcement of any 
law compelling children to go to 
school. This matter is left entirely 
in the hands of the parents. Some 
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jy not wish to send their children 
» school, others cannot afford it. 
ind so the children spend their days 

a the street. Whatever the reason 
i, down our alley the children cer- 
uinly do not go to school. They 
ye out to see us off to school, and 
ihey are there to greet us on our 
return. 

At the first sight of any of the 
fathers coming up the hutung, they 

out, “Shen Fu lai la”’—“The 
spiritual Father is coming.” Before 
he has time to get off his bicycle, he 
is surrounded. Eager hands have 
dready begun their search into his 
hiding places. And now the all-too- 
familiar cry echoes and_ re-echoes 
down the hutung, “Kei wo tang. 
Kei wo t’ang.” 

Sometimes the alley is apparently 
deserted. Shen Fu hurries along, 
thinking he can slip in unobserved. 
That is what he thinks. From some 
comer of the alley, a little voice 
pipes out, “Shen Fu lai la.” This is 
the signal for a grand rush to the 
red wooden door of the Shen Fus. 
Children come running from door- 
ways and from around corners, from 
illeys and out of gates, all announc- 
ing to the neighbors the return of 
the Fathers. Then the chorus is im- 
mediately taken up, “Kei wo t’ang. 
Kei wo t’ang.” 

If a candy peddler happens to 
pas down the street, the children 
will keep him waiting at our door 
til we return. They think by so 
doing they will embarrass us into 
buying candy. On one occasion one 
of the Fathers stopped to buy them 
candy. But it wasn’t a case of “beg- 
gars aren’t choosers™” with them. 


They grabbed what they wanted 


and were off down the alley, leaving 
the surprised Father and the furious 


peddler to settle the matter between 
them. 

One day, we decided to get some 
pictures of these candy beggars. But 
to our amazement, at the sight of 
the camera the children scattered in 
every direction, Later we learned 
that some of the Chinese are very 
superstitious about cameras. They 
think that if you take their pictures 
you have power over their “spirit,” 
which remains in the camera. Need- 
less to say, this camera trick was 
used very effectively after that, to 
disperse the little ones when they 
became too persistent. 

The favorite of the Fathers is 
“Dimples,” so named because of two 
very large dimples in his cheeks. 
“Dimples” meets us at the corner 
every day and runs along to school 
with us. Between breaths, he begs 
in a monotone, “Shen Fu, kei wo 
t’ang.” Puff-puff. “Shen Fu, kei wo 
t’ang.” Nor is he easily discouraged. 
If after the first trip to school, he 
returns without candy, he waits for 
the next group of Fathers and ac- 
companies them in like manner. 

One day he was running along 
beside one of the Fathers as usual. 
Not watching where he was going, 
he stepped into a hole and fell flat 
on his face. Shen Fu realized he had 
a job on his hands. With no candy 
in his pockets to make the little 
fellow forget his hurt, how was he 
going to quiet him? But “Dimples,” 
still flat on the ground, merely 
raised his head and said, “Shen Fu, 
kei wo t’ang.” 

While these children besiege our 
front door for candy, another group 
storms our back gate for an alto- 
gether different reason. Their great- 
est interest is to play soft-ball. And 
so they call us to come out and play 
ball — “hit bat 
ball,” as they say. 
Their playground 
is an enclosed field 
bordering on our 
property. 

This group of 

































































Batter up! 


children is very 
much different 
from those already 
described. They do 
not beg for candy. 
They are not cam- 
era shy. Many of 
them go to school. 
Some are very 
poorly clad. The 
two groups do not 








Fr. Caspar reaches for some sweets 


play together. When we goa out to 
play ball, some of the “candy gang” 
sit on the wall and watch. 

When these ballplayers want to 
start a game, they choose sides, not 
according to ability but according 
to height. They line up in order of 
size. Then the tallest boy picks out 
every other one for his side. The re- 
mainder constitute the other side. 

Chang is of special interest among 
these boys. He is easily distinguished 
from the rest by a set of exception- 
ally white teeth in contrast with his 
particularly dirty face. He believes 
in being comfortable. Therefore, he 
carries his shirt more than he wears 
it. His shoes are at least two sizes 
too big for him. 

When the older boys do not come, 
Chang is right in the game. But he 
would rather bat than play the field. 
He seems to be up at bat twice as 
many times as the other boys. When 
he runs, he shuffles his feet along 
toward the base. If he lifts them, he 
loses his shoes. And so he shoves 
along, kicking up dirt in front and 
raising a cloud of dust all around. 
Sometimes the shoes come off, but 
Chang doesn’t stop. 

This association with the children 
is a little diversion for us from the 
tedious hours spent with the study 
of the Chinese language. It helps us 
to acquire correct pronunciations 
and tones, for the children speak 
very clearly and distinctly. They do 
not hesitate to tell us the names of 
different things or to laugh at our 
mistakes and correct us. 








Jost as this issue was going to 
cable flashes announced de- 
structive bombings of our Missions 
in China. News of this sort is not 
strange to the readers of THE SIGN. 
Heretofore, however, while cities 
and towns were being razed, the 
Missions themselves managed to es- 
cape complete obliteration. But now 
there has been unleashed over west- 
ern Hunan a savage attack that 
spares nothing. Early in September 
Japanese war planes roared over the 
mountains of Hunan leaving death 
and destruction everywhere. The 
Passionist Missions suffered heavily. 

Cables are short and curt. They 
must be. Yet how often they strike 
with the sharpness of a newly edged 
knife. Read them: 


press, 


“Yiianling—September 4th. Yuan- 
ling severely bombed yesterday. 
Many casualties, close hits.” 

“Yiianling—September 11th. Chih- 
kiang bombed, Convent, priest’s 
house demolished direct hits. 
Personnel safe. Chenki also 
bombed. Mission severely dam- 
aged. Quentin safe.” 

‘Yiianling—September 11th. Luki 
bombed severely. Many casual- 
ties. Mission heavily damaged. 
Antoine safe. Yiianling and 
Chenki bombed again.” 

Headline compilers might find 
nothing worthwhile in such news. 
With London and Berlin witnessing 
air battles nightly, as two great air 
armadas lock themselves in death- 
grips, news of the destruction of a 
few Catholic Missions in interior 
China would be scorned out of the 
papers. Yet what news editors never 
will realize—nor can they be ex- 
pected to—is that in the destruction 
of these Missions there is being writ- 
ten a page of history more enduring 
than the tragic antagonism of Eu- 
rope which has made battlefields 
even of the clouds. 

The Catholic foreign missions in 
their two thousand years of un- 
quenchable ardor have produced 
heroes whose identity the passing 
centuries has not dimmed. Patrick in 


Winged Uestruction 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


Ireland, Boniface in Germany, Au- 
gustine in England, Jogues in Amer- 
ica, and Paul of all nations, to name 
but a few. And yet who can recall 
the heroes of even the Great War 
without seeking the help of reference 
books. “Names make news,” so it is 
said. But news isn’t history. 

Missionaries have gone through 
blood, fire, war, and pestilence. They 
have been called “fools,” and so they 
are called even today. But when men 
become “fools” for Christ’s sake, they 
possess the wisdom and the power 
of Christ and their “foolishness” be- 
comes a stumbling block to those 
who scorn their motives and their 
courage. 

Years ago the Passionist Mission- 
aries began their labors in the virgin 
soil of western Hunan. Later they 
were augmented by devoted co- 
workers of the Sisters of Charity and 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. Year fol- 
lowed year while they sowed and 
watered and God gave the increase. 
Floods and famines, bandit depra- 
dations and Communist invasions, 
epidemics, and hardships of every 
sort thwarted them not. Three 
priests met brutal deaths, several 
others died of cholera, typhoid, and 
dysentery. The Sisters shared, too, 
in these supreme sacrifices. And as 





Sr. Catherine Gabriel on duty in our 
Emergency Relief Hospital, Yiianling 
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a . P yO 
these missionaries toiled, so ec 
built. Churches, convgnts, school, are 
catechumenates, and hospitals raised ing 
their walls, and above the P Hi 
temples rose the cross of Christ. err 

And now? Missionaries will stand ur 
amid the ruins of their years of § Ro 
labor. Thankful to God, indeed § As 
they are that their own lives have § far 
been spared. But how keenly they § Ts; 
must feel the loss of their Missions, So 
Every stone could tell them of a ing | 
trial, a painful episode, perhaps, in Jour 
their missionary careers. A church & ann 
wherein their flock could worship, J worl 
and the Most High dwell amongs § who 
them. A house to shelter the mis & iobe 
sionary from the elements, and be & the 
his workshop too. A school wherein § Sim 
to gather the young and the aged & cen 
and there explain to them the grand § was 
and stimulating doctrines of the § Con 
True Faith. A hospital, or at least & den 
a dispensary to care for the bodily & five 
ills of a people whose souls he is on & Sair 
fire to save. And now all this in & nee 
ruins. Years of toil brought to § aati 
naught in a few moments. thei 

The Church knows her mission. § sch 
aries. She knows that discourage § ana 
ments come but her missionaries are § of 





never discouraged. Why should they 
be? Better than anyone else they 
realize the enduring character of the 
Church and her foreign missions 
Missionaries come and go, they til 
and suffer only to hand on the work 
to those who come after—for the mis 
sions go on forever. God never lets 
His missionaries down. It is His 
work they are doing and He will 
prosper it. Missions lie in ruins i 
Hunan. They will rise like the 
phoenix from those ashes. a 
The readers of THE SIGN, @ 
doubt, will read with regret of the 
destruction of these Missions. The 
readers of THE SIGN have helped @ 
build them. God’s arm is not shor 
ened. He will see that the Mi 
are rebuilt. Will He again n 
the readers of THE Sicn to share 
this work so dear to Him? That 
for the readers of THE SIGN to 
swer. This privilege is yours. 
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ot Mary-ot-the-Woods 


By SR. MARY JOSEPHINE SMELTZER 


Sr MARY’S ACADEMY for 

YOUNG LADIES will open the 

second of July. Branches taught 

are as follows: Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, and 

History, both Ancient and Mod- 

em, English Composition, Nat- 

ual Philosophy, Chemistry, 

Botany, Mythology, Biography, 

Astronomy, Rhetoric, Plain and 

fancy needlework; Bead work, 

Tapestry and Lace work. 

§o ran an advertisement appear- 
ing in an 1841 issue of the Indiana 
Journal. This was the first formal 
amouncement of the educational 
work of the intrepid Frenchwoman 
who had come to Indiana in Oc- 
tober 1840, to establish a school at 
the request of the Most Reverend 
fimon Bruté, first Bishop of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. This Frenchwoman 
was Mother Theodore Guérin of the 
Community of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence of Ruillé, France. She and the 
five Sisters who accompanied her to 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods were pio- 
neers in the field of organized edu- 
cation in Indiana. At the time of 
their coming there was only one 
sxhool taught by religious in Indi- 
ana; it was conducted by the Sisters 
of Charity of Emmitsburg, who 
promised Bishop Bruté they would 


remain only until he obtained his 
own Sisters for his diocese. 
From France the Sisters brought 


with them a definite system of edu- 


cation. Mother Theodore, who was 
a recognized educator (she had 
been awarded a medal by the Minis- 
try of Education while she was 
teaching in Soulaines in 1839) laid 
an excellent foundation for the 
schools in Indiana. From that small 
beginning of 1840 the Community 
has grown until now, at the close 
of the century, the Sisters of Provi- 
dence number 1270 and conduct 
high schools and grade schools in 


the Archdioceses of Baltimore, Wash- 


ington, Los Angeles, Boston, Cht- 
cago, and in the dioceses of Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis, Oklahoma 
City, Peoria, Raleigh, and Rock- 
ford. 

At the time of Mother Theodore’s 
coming there was little State stand- 
ardization of schools and almost no 
recognition of higher education for 
women in the United States. Of ne- 
cessity there was then more de- 
pendence on the force of a teacher’s 
personality and on her sound sense. 
These two qualities, united in the 
foundress of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, enabled her to build foun- 
dations strong enough to support 
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Sixteen smart young collegians, undergraduates of St. Mary-of-the-W oods 
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the ramified structure of a modern 
educational system. 

That she did not cling to the past, 
though memory and a heart’s affec- 
tion so dictated, but at once began 
to mold her plans to meet Ameri- 
can needs, is amply shown by her 
letters, in which she speaks of mak- 
ing frequent short trips to Louisville 
and Cincinnati to visit schools and 
consult experienced missionaries. 
Mother Theodore did not feel that 
the conservative traditions of French 
education were suited to America. 
Rather, the expansive and progres- 
sive American temperament should 
be trained without being cramped 
or hampered. 

In their early struggle to follow 
American ways, the Sisters found 
difficulty not only in language but 
in customs as well. “Today we did 
our washing according to the Amer- 
ican fashion;” and then the details 
of that harrowing process are given. 
One Sister writes to her friends at 
home, “Here in New York they 
make soup of oysters; it is deplor- 
able.” And another, this time in the 
West: “They eat potatoes here, 
boiled in the skins.” (A hundred 
years later, in war-riddled China, 
Mother Theodore’s daughters are 
blazing the same trail, cheerfully 
adopting the Oriental tongue and 
meeting the East on its own terms 
in their missions in Kaifeng, China.) 

The American need which Mother 
Theodore found most difficult to 
supply in the early years of her 
work was that of music teachers. 
She speaks of it whimsically in a 
letter to France: “In this country 
one must teach the children to make 
a noise on the piano or give up 
having a school.” This was in 1850; 
but as early as 1842 she had la- 
mented the fact that she could not 
supply a music teacher for the first 
branch establishment of the Sisters 
of Providence, at Jasper, Indiana: 
“The novices are taking lessons 
from the Music-Master. Some of 
them are fairly well advanced and 
give us hope that in a few months 
we shall be of assistance to you.” 
Because they had no music teachers 
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for the new school at Madison it 
was considered “the greatest possible 
drawback.” The Superior of Madi- 
son wrote: “We have several appli- 
cations already, and for guitar, too. 
The paper-hanger would send his 
daughter now, but that we have no 
music. It is so strange to see people 
so anxious about music.” 

\n understanding of American 
patriotism reveals itself in a con- 
temporary’s note on Civil War days: 
“The Sisters, animated by a proper 
sense of their duty, realized the 
respect and encouragement which 
even school children were in duty 
bound to render the national troops. 
Each time the detail marched by 
the school, the pupils viewed the 
parade or drill and returned in per- 
fect order to their studies. Thus 
what might have been an annoyance 
or distraction was turned into a 
more salutary lesson than any mere 
book knowledge could have been.” 

The school which formally opened 
at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods in 1841 
had as primary objective the higher 
education of women. As early as 
1846 it had received its state charter. 

It might seem strange, as_ her 
biographer points out, that an ad- 
vanced course of instruction should 
have been inaugurated early in the 
history of the school, when the ma- 
jority of the pupils were ignorant 
of the fundamentals; but it is sig- 
nificant of that deep penetration 
into the future which characterized 
the foundress in her provisional 
measures. She had caught in ad- 
vance the spirit of the century’s 
progress, and she provided in every 
way possible for future growth. 

A newspaper editorial in 1851 
could say, in the language of the 
day, of the graduates of Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods: “No pains are spared 
to render them eminently qualified 
to fulfill the duties of their station 
in society, and even to be its orna- 
ments.” 

It was a principle of Mother 
Theodore to stimulate to effort by 
offering rewards for achievement. 
Consonant with this, one of her 
colaborers writes: “Would you be- 
lieve it, we have not spent a cent, 
and. yet our premiums are very 
pretty?” That was in the early days; 
later a graduate writes of receiving 
at the time of awards eighteen 
books, “which recompensed me 
somewhat for my close application.” 
And from an early prospectus: “To 


cultivate habits of neatness, a Prize 
of Order is awarded to those who 
distinguish themselves by this indis- 
pensable qualification of a female 
in the sphere of home duties.” 

A year after the beginning of 
the school at Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Mother Theodore opened 
the first mission, at Jasper, Indiana. 
Before her death in 1856 there were 
fourteen foundations. From _ that 
date to the turn of the century there 
occurred further awakening to edu- 
cational needs on the part of pastors 
and Catholic people. Sometimes as 
many as four applications for foun- 
dations were received in one week, 
requests coming from all parts of 
the country. As a result, between 
1856 and 18go the Sisters of Provi- 
dence opened thirty-one new schools 
in Indiana and twenty in other 
states. 


ARLY in the present century, be- 
fore woman’s position in the 
world of business was established, 
the Community again adapted its 
teaching to the needs of the days. 
The 1904 Proceedings of the Sisters 
of Providence Institute for Teachers 
naively states: “The great demand 
for commercial work at the present 
time called for special attention, 
and the services of a teacher were 
accepted who lectured on Commer- 
cial Law, Commercial Spelling, 
Stenography, and Typewriting.” 

Although their principal objective 
had been the foundation of schools 
for girls, from the beginning the 
Sisters were willing to ally them- 
selves with any activity that was for 
the good of souls. In Indianapolis 
from the very opening of the school 
in 1859, Catechism instructions 
were given every Sunday after 
Vespers. Each time the room was 
crowded with interested women, old 
and young. 

A work dear to the hearts of the 
Sisters was the care of orphan girls, 
first in Vincennes and later in Terre 
Haute. Their education consisted 
of regular class work and the care 
of the house. Before 1880, over 2000 
girls had been cared for in the or- 
phanage. During the Civil War the 
Sisters of Providence also managed 
the United States Military Hospital 
in Indianapolis. 

From the earliest years of their 
establishment, the Sisters have con- 
ducted Sunday school classes in 
many parishes. In addition, religious 
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instruction of children in the public 
schools is being carried on in all the 
establishments. This work is now, 
rich field, giving opportunity for the 
training of lay teachers to assist the 
Sisters. Interesting classes of this 
type have been opened for Mexican 
refugees by the Sisters in California 
In Maryland, North Carolina, If. 
nois, and Indiana, 7000 children 
were enrolled in vacation schools 
and extra classes during the past 
year. Of these, almost 2000 received 
their First Holy Communion. The 
work of the Sisters among the 
Negroes in the Indianapolis dios 
is well known. 

Yet another field has claimed the 
services of the Sisters of Provid 
In 1920 they accepted an invitation 
from Bishop Tacconi to establish a 
school for girls in Kaifeng, East 
Honan, China. They were the first 
American congregation of Sisters to 
undertake the work of higher edu. 
cation in a foreign country. Today 
they conduct the Ching-I School, a 
higher middle school for girls, and 
Holy Childhood Home for found- 
lings and orphans, do social work, 
and supervise a society of native 
Chinese catechists which has already 
been approved by the Holy See as 
a religious congregation. 

The one-hundred-year apostolate 
of the Sisters of Providence of Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods has been singu- 
larly blessed. Besides the College of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, _ situated 
at the Motherhouse, the Sisters con- 
duct a junior college and prepara 
tory school in Washington, D. C, 
where girls from all parts of the 
country and daughters of diplomats 
from foreign nations have the ad- 
vantages of convent school training 
and active participation in Ameri- 
can life in the nation’s capital. 
Boarding and day students are re 
ceived also in the following sec 
ondary schools: Marywood in Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Ladywood in Indian- 
apolis; and Marywood-of-the-West 
in Anaheim, California. The sec 
ondary day schools number twenty- 
one. Besides these, eighty-five pa- 
rochial schools, ranging from schools 
of over a thousand pupils in our im- 
portant cities to very small schools 
in neglected and remote districts as 
in North Carolina, a day nursery in 
Chicago, and missions in China, are 
a lasting memorial to her who fol- 
lowed “the consecrated vision of edu- 
cation wedded to religion.” 
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Rubrics for the Laity 


Is there any set rule for the laity to follow in regard 
fo sitting, kneeling, and standing during Mass?— 
Sunderland, Mass. 







The Roman missal gives a very simple rule for the 
laity assisting at a low or read Mass. They should 
kneel for the entire Mass, except during the reading 
of the Gospels, when they stand. It is customary, 
however, at least in this. country, to stand also when 
the Credo is recited. The missal gives no rubrics for 
the laity assisting at a sung Mass, but rubricians ad- 
vise that they conform themselves to the clergy who 
asist in the sanctuary. If there are no clergy assisting, 
the laity should follow the directions given in many 
missal prayer books. Detailed instructions in the 
tubrics for the laity would be too long to include here. 
We refer you to one of the missals for the laity which 
contains them. 


Church and Evolution: 
Why Italian Popes? 

(1) Will you kindly explain the stand of the Church 
regarding the theory of evolution? (2) The vast — 
ity of the Popes have been of Italian nationality. I 
should like to know the reasons for this since the 
Church is in no way an exclusive society with ref- 


erence to its members or clergy.—Rockville Center, 
N. Y. 























(1) Evolution is a word that needs to be defined. 
We presume that you refer to the evolutionary theory 
in regard to the existence of man. The Church teaches 
4 a dogma of faith that the soul of the first man was 
treated immediately by Almighty God. With reference 
to the body of the first man, the Church does not 
teach dogmatically that it was formed immediately by 
God, but such is her mind. The origin of man’s body 
is Teally a scientific question and must be solved by 
sience. Catholics are free to study this matter and 
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may hold that, so far as the body is concerned, the 
body of the first man might have evolved from lower 
forms, but since this theory has not been demonstrated 
as true, Catholics may not deny the literal meaning 
of the Biblical account. 

(2) The Sovereign Pontiff is the Bishop of Rome, an 
Italian see. It should not be difficult to understand 
that Italians would be more numerous in an Italian 
see than non-Italians. If the See of Dublin were the 
providentially appointed see of Saint Peter, one would 
naturally expect that the majority of his successors 
would be Irishmen. There are many other reasons for 
the predominance of Italians in the See of Rome, but 
they can all be reduced to a very long tradition of 
expediency, in view of the peculiar situation of Rome 
in ecclesiastical affairs and national and international 
politics. The justification of this tradition has been 
shown many times in the past and today it is plainly 
evident. 





An Eye for an Eye: Mammon of Iniquity 
(1) What is the meaning of the scriptural saying: 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth?” Was the 
principle involved in this phrase sanctioned by God 
or His representative in the Old Law? (2) In the par- 
able of the unjust steward, what is the meaning of 
our Lord’s words: “Make unto you friends of the 
mammon of iniquity, etc.?”—Woodside, N. Y. 


(1) “An eye for an eye, etc.” is one of the judicial 


' precepts sanctioned by God in the Old Testament 


(Exodus 21:23, et seq.) It is called the lex talionis, 
or law of retaliation. In the primitive conditions in 
which the Jews lived the restraints of modern society 
did not exist. There were no policemen, for example, 
to safeguard the lives of the people. The permission 
to make retaliation to the same extent as the injury 
received was intended as a check on the inclination 
to inflict the injury. Our Lord in His Sermon on the 
Mount supplanted the lex talionis by the Christian 
virtues of meekness and patience (Matt. 5:38 et seq.) 
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(2) Mammon is an Aramaic word meaning riches. 
These are called “of iniquity” because they are so 
often obtained unjustly or used wickedly. The posses- 
sion of wealth increases one’s ability to do evil in 
many ways. Our Lord used the example of the unjust 
steward (Luke 16:1-9), who shrewdly, but unjustly, 
provided for his temporal future at his master’s ex- 
pense, to point the lesson that the “children of light,” 
(those who accept His teachings), should be spiritu- 
ally wise by using mammon in such a way as to 
make friends by it, and so provide for their eternal 
welfare. Of course, it was the foresight, not the dis- 
honesty, of the steward that Christians should emulate. 
Our Lord did not specify how this is to be done, but 
the implied meaning is that His followers should be 
generous in almsgiving to the poor (whose is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, Matt. 5:3; Luke 6:20), in accord- 
ance with the text: “Redeem thy sins with alms and 
thy iniquities by works of mercy to the poor” (Dan. 
4:24). The prayers of the poor will incline God to 
grant the graces of salvation to their benefactors. 


Divine Omniscience and Efficacy of Prayer 

How do you reconcile God’s omniscience with the 
efficacy of prayer? God knows all things from eternity, 
including the future free acts of men and all possible 
consequences. What I pray for, therefore, is either go- 
ing to come to me, or it isn’t. If it is, asking for it 
will be in vain. Since prayer cannot alter the scheme 
of one’s life, why bother to pray?—Iowa. 


Prayer, or the asking of God for the things that are 
good for us, is not only an instinct of our rational 
nature, but it is also a duty frequently urged on us 
by divine revelation. There is no contradiction be- 
tween the foreknowledge of God and the efficacy of 
prayer. We do not pray that God change His will, 
but rather we pray that God may give us those things 
which He has determined to bestow only in answer 
to our prayers. If we do not pray as we ought, we fail 
to fulfill the condition for receiving the good things 
God has willed to give. As St. Gregory says, “men by 
asking merit to receive what God Almighty from 
eternity has determined to give them.” We don’t 
change Divine Providence by our supplications, rather 
we fulfill it. Prayer is efficacious principally because 
God has determined to answer it when it is offered 
as it ought to be. Hence, God is not deceiving us 
when He says, “Ask, and it shall be given to you” 
(Matt. 7:7). 


Vigil Lights 

Are vigil lights that are burned for “special in- 
tentions” permitted? If so, how many should burn? 
Must there be an uneven number of them including 
the sanctuary lamp?—N. N. 


Vigil lights, small candles burned for special in- 
tentions, for which a money offering is usually made, 
are not forbidden by general law, nor are there any 
rules about the number that should burn. But they are 
not permitted in the Diocese of Rome. In 1932 the 
Cardinal Vicar forbade the use of such candles before 
the statues and pictures of the saints and urged that 
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the suppliant for divine favors hear Mass devoutly 
and receive Holy Communion instead. The Cardinal 
said that this would bring down more heavenly 
favors than thousands of candles’ burned for days 
on end. If the faithful wished to have candles burned 
for their intention, he suggested that they offer liturgi- 
cal candles to be burned during the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


Lives of Saints 


Please furnish a list of books dealing with the 
saints and sanctity in general. I have Butler’s “Lives 
of the Saints.”—Mass. 


There are so many books on sanctity or perfection, 
and on the lives of the saints (both in group and indi- 
vidual biographies) , that we have no space to list them. 
We refer you to the general catalogues, like the one 
published by the Catholic Unity League, 615 West 
147 Street, New York, N. Y. There is a good list of 
such books in the Appendix of The New Catholic 
Dictionary. 


Late V ocations 


Do you know of any convent that would receive a 
woman who is over the usual age limit, but who 
does not show it and is moreover healthy and strong? 
—-N. N 


We cannot name any community that is anxious 
to receive aspirants who are over age, but if you 
apply to the Little Flower Mission Circle, 389 East 
150 Street, New York, N. Y., you may be directed to 
a suitable community. The mission circle is under 
the direction of the Redemptorist Fathers, who endea- 
vor to foster vocations among girls and to direct them 
to the right sisterhood. 


Three Divine Persons in Eucharist: 


Innocent Spouse in Divorce 

(1) When we speak of the Consecrated Host we 
speak of Christ, but are not God the Father and God 
the Holy Ghost also contained in the Host? (2) A 
Catholic friend has the idea that the innocent per- 
son in a divorce could be remarried in the Church, in 
the case of two validly married Catholics. I said that 
neither could marry again in the eyes of the Church 
until one dies. Was I correct, or is there a new law 
in this matter?—Washington, D. C. 


(1) By virtue of the words of consecration uttered by 
the officiating priest in the celebration of Mass, the 
substance of the bread is changed into the substance 
of Christ’s Body, and the substance of the wine is 
changed into the substance of Christ’s Blood, the 
appearance of bread and wine remaining. By virtue 
of what is called concomitance, the Person of Christ 
is present in the Eucharist because His Person is 
hypostatically united to His living Body and Blood. 


Moreover, since the three Divine Persons coexist in— 
one another, the Father and the Holy Ghost are also. 


present in the Eucharist, not sacramentally but by 
what is called circumincession. (2) The same old 
Divine law holds for marriage today, viz., two baptized 
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Christians who marry and consummate the marriage 
are married until death parts them. Neither may 
marry again during the lifetime of the other: “What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder” 
(Matt. 19:6) . 


Legitimating of Children: 
Effects of Legitimation 

(1) Suppose a Catholic should contract an invalid 
marriage with another Catholic or non-Catholic be- 
fore a civil official or minister. Would a subsequent 
marriage before a Catholic priest make their child 
legitimate? (2) Could a boy who was made legitimate 
by the subsequent marriage of his parents be ordained 
a Catholic priest?—Michigan. 


(1) Canon 1116 of the Code of Canon Law says 
that children born of parents who are not married, 
and therefore illegitimate by the natural law, are 
made legitimate by subsequent marriage in the 
Church, provided the parents were free to marry at 
the time of the conception, or pregnancy, or birth 
of the children. (2) Canon 1117 says that children 
who have been legitimated by subsequent marriage in 
ihe Church are equal in all things to legitimate chil- 
dren, unless otherwise ordained by law. Thus, a legiti- 
mated boy may not become a cardinal, bishop or an 
abbot, but he may be ordained a priest. By a fiction 
of law, the marriage is referred back to the time of 
conception or birth. Hence, it is necessary that no 
nullifying impediment existed at those times and the 
intervening period. The Church grants this fiction 
for the sake of innocent children, and to encourage 
unmarried parents to be united validly before the 
Church. 


Fifth Commandment 

The Fifth Commandment says, “thou shalt not 
kill.” The Church condemns euthanasia but justifies, 
or at least tolerates, capital punishment and war. I 
don’t understand. What is the true meaning and 
scope of this commandment?—Mass. 


The true meaning and scope of the Fifth Command- 
ment are had in the text: “the innocent and just man 
thou shalt not put to death, for I will not justify 
the wicked” (Exodus, 23:7). The prohibition refers 
to the taking of human life only. What is gravely 
forbidden is unjustified homicide, whether it be 
suicide or murder. 

But the Fifth Commandment does not forbid justi- 
fied homicide, or the killing of the unjust. There are 
cases when it is lawful to take human life. These are 
practically reduced to unjust aggression. In the case 
of an individual unjustly attacked and in danger of 
his life, he may kill the aggressor, if this is the only 
elective way to repel the attacker. If, however, the 
attack can be effectively resisted by less serious means, 
these latter are to be used. There must be a pro- 
portion between the attack and the means taken to 
tepel it. To repel force is not only a rational instinct, 
but is a principle recognized by all codes of civil law. 

If the attack is used against society, the ruling 
power in the State has the right to defend itself by 
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recourse to capital punishment. Hence, the State 
has the right to kill public criminals, in order to 
safeguard the general good. This right is clearly given 
in both the Old Testament (e.g., Gen. 9:6, Exodus 
21:12 et seq.), and in the New Testament (Rom. 
13:4). When the attack on the State comes from 
another State, the former has the right to defend it- 
self by recourse to war. 

These are not violations of the Fifth Command- 
ment, because they are not concerned with the just 
and the innocent, but with the guilty. It is never 
lawful for anyone, whether the individual or the 
community, to take the life of the innocent. This is 
one of the crimes that cry to Heaven for vengeance. 
Hence, the Church condemns as contrary to divine 
law, euthanasia (mercy killing), abortion, and all 
forms of feticide and infanticide. This precept not 
only forbids the killing of innocent persons, but also 
their mutilation. This is the reason of the Church’s 
stand against eugenical sterilization. 


Communion and Confession in Another Rite 

Is it permitted to a Roman Catholic to receive Holy 
Communion in a church of one of the Oriental Rites, 
even though they recetve under both forms? And is 
it allowed to confess ‘to one of their married priests? 
—Hackensack, N. J. 


The Church permits the faithful to receive Holy 
Communion in any recognized Catholic rite; there- 
fore, a Catholic of the Latin rite may receive in a 
church of the Oriental or Uniat rite. The churches 
of the latter rite usually administer Holy Communion 
under both forms of bread and wine. But the Church 
urges the faithful to receive their Easter Communion 
in their own rite; and the Holy Viaticum should be 
received in one’s proper rite, though in case of neces- 
sity it may be received in any Catholic rite. (Canon 
866). The Church also explicitly allows the faithful 
to confess their sins to any authorized confessor of 
any Catholic rite. (Canon .go5). Roman Catholics 
should make certain, however, that the other rites 
are united with the Roman Pontiff. 


Priest Director of Salvation Army 

A Catholic girl was told by the person who con- 
verted her to the Salvation Army that a Catholic 
priest was on the Board of Directors. Can yon tell 
me if this is true?—N. Y.* 


The Salvation Army is a world-wide organization. 
You do not indicate in what part of the world the 
alleged priest is supposed to be on the Board of Di- 
rectors. While it must be admitted that the Salvation 
Army does much good to the poor in a material way, 
this does not change its false religious character. On 
general principles it can be confidently asserted that 
no Catholic priest is in such a position, at least not 
one in good standing. It is incredible that any Catho- 
lic with even a smattering of religious knowledge 
should join the Salvation Army. The Catholic Church 
is the true Salvation Army founded by Jesus Christ 
two thousand years ago. The “Salvation Army” you 
refer to was established by William Booth in 1865 
in England. 
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Prayers for the Dying 


Please give me the name of the group that prints 
and distributes the cards which are a profession of 
faith for the dying of all denominations.—CLEVE- 
LAND, O. 


These cards may be obtained from Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Raphael J. Markham, Mount Saint Mary Seminary, 
Norwood, Ohio. They are intended to dispose non- 
Catholics who are dying and who cannot be approached 
with a view to their conversion to the Catholic Church, 
so that they will make acts which may obtain their 
eternal salvation. 


Changing One’s Faith 


What in your opinion is a reason for an intelligent 
man changing his faith?—Philadelphia, Pa. 


The only valid reason why a man should change 
his religious faith is because the one he has is errone- 
ous, and the one he embraces is the only true one. And 
if a man has no faith, the reason why he should 
embrace the faith is because it is a revealed truth 
that “without faith it is impossible to please God” 
(Heb. 11:6). The latter would embrace the same 
faith as the former, which is the Catholic Church. 
Sut a Catholic could never have an objectively just 
and valid reason for changing his faith, any more 
than a man could have a valid reason for embracing 
error instead of the truth. 


Sudden Death and the Last Sacraments 


How much time is allowed for a priest to be called 
to confer the last Sacraments after a sudden death? 
I have heard several time limits given but I would 
like to know the exact answer.—Pa. 


\ person is really dead when his soul is entirely 
separate from his body. It is quite generally agreed 
among physicians that real (somatic-body) death may 
not always occur at the same moment as apparent 
(medical, clinical) death. How long an interval may 
elapse between the two will depend on the previous 
physical condition of the apparently dead person, 
the cfuse of his death, etc. In the case of one who 
dies after a long, wasting illfiess, and in old age, real 
death is practically simultaneous with apparent death. 
But in the case of one who suffers a fatal accident 
while in robust health, there will generally be a 
longer interval. 

Some theologians teach that Absolution and Ex- 
treme Unction may be conferred conditionally within 
one half-hour after apparent death following a long 
illness. In the case of a sudden death, they teach that 
the Sacraments. may be conferred after a longer inter- 
val—within one hour, perhaps more. According to 
Fr. Ferreres, S. J., who has written extensively on this 
subject, life may be latent in a person who has suf- 
fered a fatal accident for many hours, and even for 
a day or more. (Theol. Moralis, Vol. II, pp. 536-9, 
ed. 1925.) 

Two things must be kept in mind. The Sacraments 
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were instituted by Christ for the salvation. of ‘the: 


living, and as long as there is even a slight possibility 
of life remaining, they may be: administered; once a 


person is really dead, he can no longer be helped by - 


the Sacraments. Hence, on account of the uncertaint 


of cases of apparent death, the Sacraments are ad. 


ministered conditionally (“if you are alive”), so as 
to safeguard them from being used in vain, in case 
the subject is truly dead. 


Church and Science 


In an English Actuarial publication I read the fol. 
lowing: “The earliest society for the cultivation of 
physical science—the Academia Secretorum Naturae- 
was founded in Naples in 1560 by Baptista Porta. Its 
brief period of service was extinguished by ecclesi- 
astical tyranny.” Apparently the authority for the 
above was “History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology” by Andrew White. I would be obliged 
if you could print the facts about the above-men- 
tioned society.—Canada. 


We have not been able to find anything about the 
society named, but if it be true that the quotation is 
from Andrew White’s History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology, all we. can say is that any- 
thing said by him to the detriment of the Church 
and Catholic theology is to be regarded with grave 
suspicion. His book is thoroughly unreliable. The 
Catholic Church is the mother and patron of true 
science, not its bitter and relentless opponent. The 
title of the Neopolitan Society would lead one to 
surmise that it might have been a secret society en- 
gaged in works against the welfare of both Church 
and State. 


Saint Flavian . 


Is Flavian a saint’s name? If it is, will you kindly 
print a short account of him?—RicHMonp Hi1,N. Y. 


There is no doubt that Flavian is a saint’s name. 
In fact, the Book of Saints, compiled by the Bene- 
dictine monks of Ramsgate in England, lists six saints 
of that name. The two better known are Flavian, 
Bishop of Constantinople who died in 449 A. D., and 
Flavian, Patriarch of Antioch, who died in 512 A. D. 
The feast day of the first is February 18th and of the 
second July 4th. 


“Stealing” Heaven 

I have sometimes heard it said that the Good Thief 
“stole” Heaven. Is not this expression vulgar and to 
be condemned?—Jersey City, N. J. 


The word “steal” is, of course, used in an accommo- 


dated sense, because of the Good Thief’s previous . 
career. No one can be saved except by corresponding . 


with the grace of God. There is a good precedent for 


the use of the word “steal” when referring to the con- 


version of the Good Thief. Saint John Chrysostom, for 
example, in his sermon on the Good Thief said, ‘This 
thief stole a celestial kingdom.” 
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Letters should as a rule be 

limited to about 300 words. 

The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


News From SPAIN 
orton OF THE SIGN: 
We just had a great pilgrimage to the Pilar at Sara- 
. As it was a masculine affair I didn’t go, but we 
aw them in Madrid, thousands upon thousands of 
them, from all over Spain. Twenty-five thousand of the 
Catholic Action youth congregated in Saragossa and 
made a great impression on everyone. They, like the 
Navarrese, are the salt of the earth, absolutely untiring, 
terrific workers, and with as much enthusiasm as they 
showed in the trenches. It seems to me, however, that 
they are more like a lay religious order than Catholic 
Actionists in that their every thought is centered on 
their work. Dances, parties, picnics, etc., are all a waste 
of time according to these workers—time that could 
have been spent tramping across country some thirty 
miles to a village where there is no priest and where 
lois of people must be prepared for marriage, death, 
or birth. When the village is well prepared and the 
church has been partially repaired or established in a 
hall, some gasoline is begged from a government official 
ora general, a car is procured, and a priest is brought 
to the village to administer the Sacraments. Talk about 
a adventurous life! With the villages still seething 
with Communist leaders or murderers on the run. 

Of course by this time you know of the death of my 
old friend Cardinal Goma. One should be used to 
deaths by now, but I felt his terribly. I couldn’t even 
go to the funeral because the Secretary of the Party 
invited me to go with him and that would have meant 
being in the public eye the whole time. And I knew 
that I would cry—an unforgivable sin in Toledo. Some- 
how I couldn’t have stood all the pomp, the generals, 
the Prime Minister, the government, the bishops, the 
diplomatic corps. He was buried with the honors of 
Captain General, reserved for the Head of the State, 
but Franco insisted that they be given his old friend 
and adviser. I can remember the Cardinal only as I 
knew him first, homeless, sick with worry, penniless, 
and above all wounded to the depth of his arrogant 
Spanish soul by the shame of the war against the 
Church fought by his Spaniards. That trait in his char- 
acter, his pride and arrogance, will never be brought 
out in the pious biographies that are sure to crop up 
ow, and yet a good part of his greatness lies in the 
fact that he conquered both. 

In an interview that I had with Cardinal Goma in 
Pamplona I told him that I was going to America and 


outlined my plans. He was standing by the window of 
the bare room with a huge map of Spain splashed with 
red hanging on one wall, and he was looking out 
toward the hospital where thousands of boys lay suffer- 
ing. He asked me whether I could hope to compete 
with the Red funds and Fernando de los Rios. I said 
that I couldn’t. “Well, what have you got to fight 
with?” he asked, rather dryly. I laughed, and answered, 
“Faith.” Then I stepped forward to kiss his ring and 
say good-by. As I knelt he stopped me, and I looked up 
rather surprised and a little frightened as usual by his 
arrogant eyes. Very quietly he bent and kissed my hand. 
That’s why I couldn’t go to Toledo. But I'll go in a 
few days when he will be as alone as when I first knew 
him. 

I liked William Carney’s article “What of Spain?” 
which appeared in your July issue. He gave very valu- 
able information with regard to Alvarez del Vayo’s 
book, a poisonous thing if ever there was one. Poor 
old Azafia is dying. They wanted to send him to Spain 
from France, but the government decided to let him 
remain there, as he would have to be shot and one 
can’t shoot a dying man. A Jesuit was sent to him in- 
stead and apparently he has come back to the Faith 
with the usual Spanish thoroughness and is suffering 
his Purgatory on earth. His repentance is unnerving, 
according to those who have seen him. Poor old man. 
Everyone here feels frightfully sorry for him but very 
thankful as well. When you believe in Hell you can’t 
wish even Negrin to go there, and Azafia was perhaps 
the least criminal of the lot. He was simply devoured 
by ambition and quite ruthless. 


MaAnprip, SPAIN AILEEN O’BrIEN 


Editor's Note: The above is taken from a personal 
letter to the Editor. It contains so much of general 
interest that we feel that Miss O’Brien will forgive us 
for sharing it with our readers. 


GERMAN VIEWPOINT 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

It is well to distinguish between Christianity and 
“christianity” when one encounters that term in con- 
nection with the war. The first stems from Christ 
and its chief objective is the rebirth and perfection of 
humanity through the spiritual regeneration of the 
individual and his permeation with Christ. (Cf. Gal. 
2, 20). Its chief criterion is love of neighbor, be he 
friend or foe. (Cf. John 13, 35). The second proceeds 
from man’s smug and pretentious spirit which con- 
siders the Gospel precepts merely as a yardstick to 
measure the other fellow’s moral stature. Its chief trait 
(as might be expected) is censoriousness which easily 
and often turns into animosity and hate. 

“Current Fact and Comment” and “Philosophies 
Behind the War” by L. J. A. Mercier, (THE Sicn, 
Sept. 1940; pp. 69, 73) offer two of many typical ex- 
hibits of “christianity” in the Catholic press. It has 
evidently never occurred to the grief-burdened mourn- 
ers of this evil age that most of these evils could never 
have happened, much less spread, if Gospel Christianity 
had not first been discarded. 

In the same “christian” spirit which always sees the 
mote in another’s eye but never the beam in its own, 
Mr. Mercier lays at the door of Germany sins which 
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are in equal, if not greater, measure true of her chief 
enemies. In no other country is the will to imperialism 
more manifest than in the so-called democracies, Great 
Britain and France. They followed Hegel’s philosophy 
long before it was written when they seized (mainly 
by force) one-fourth of the globe under pretext of 
bringing culture and civilization to the stolen lands. 
These predatory imperialists anticipated the Nazis in 
holding that “the victorious nation represents the 
highest evolution of morality.” (ibid., p. 73). This was 
but a hypocritical phrase for “might is right,” on the 
strength of which they violated not only their own 
pet dogmas of tolerance, equality, indiscrimination, and 
self-determination, but denied the weaker and con- 
quered lands all rights and considered their protests 
and opposition as criminal. 

Mr. Mercier refers to “the displacement of Christian 
thought” by Fichte and Hegel. For every victim of 
Fichtean or Hegelian philosophy there are a million 
others whose Christian thought has been vitiated or 
destroyed by the press, radio, cinema, and “christian” 
leaders. A striking example of such “christian” thought 
is given us inthe statement by the French Bishop of 
Arras, who wrote: “It is without hatred and without 
a spirit of revenge that we pray for the chastisement of 
Germany. We merely ask that it may please God to give 
Germany other rulers who may understand that the 
happiness of men depends upon a collaboration of all 
people in a spirit of justice and charity.” (ibid. p. 75) 
The good Bishop was certainly not familiar with the 
Gospels. Luke 9, 54, 55 would have taught him Chris- 
tian thought. Apparently he also chose to be unfamiliar 
with actual facts, for France (and England) refused not 
only all “collaboration” in revising and amending the 
injustice and tyranny of the Versailles Treaty, but was 
hell bent on slowly destroying Germany. Instead of 
praying for the “chastisement of Germany” and other 
German rulers, he would have done better to pray for 
Christian French rulers and for a penitential awaken- 
ing of his own country. 

Besides, as a tolerable theologian, the Bishop should 
have known that God does not deal out rulers like 
Santa Claus gives away dolls, and even if He did they 
would probably have to be according to French speci- 
fications to be acceptable. What the Bishop really 
prayed for was German rulers who would meekly sub- 
scribe to the idea that the happiness of men (French- 
men and Englishmen, first of all, if not exclusively) 
depends on German submission to the French and 
English brand of justice, as we see it dispensed e.g. in 
their colonies and “possessions.” Hitler lacked this 
proper appreciation of justice made in London and 
Paris and so ipso facto became a trouble-maker and a 
menace to world peace. 

But worse than this Hitler loomed as the most 
formidable danger to the golden calf. He had already 
smashed it in his own country by driving out the inter- 
national money changers and introducing the barter 
system. It was his most grievous and unforgivable of- 
fense. If other nations followed his example, as was 
likely, the power of the international bankers to control 
these nations and exploit their. political and economic 
life would be destroyed. Therefore, Hitler had to be 
destroyed in the name of democracy and Christianity. 
Senator Pepper of Florida puts it very bluntly when 
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he says that “the wolf is at our door” unless the cop. 
trolling power of gold is preserved by defeating Hitler, 
In plain English, we are expected to save the inte. 
national money changers and with them the system by 
which they exploit us. 


New York, N. Y. A CAaAruouic 


ORIGIN AND EssENCE OF NAzIsM 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

For months past we have been deluged with books 
and articles on Hitler and Hitlerism. His former friends 
have vied with one another in revealing his private 
life, his secret aspirations, and his insatiable lust for 
power. But all seem to treat Hitler as if he were unique, 
as if Nazism were born after the World War as a result 
of the German defeat and the Versailles Treaty. 

The article “Philosophies Behind the War” in your 
September issue, by Mr. Louis Mercier, and an article 
by William Thomas Walsh “From Luther to Hitler,’ 
which appeared in THE SIGN several months ago, dem- 
onstrate how false is such a notion. Nazism has its roots 
in the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century, and 
owes its strength and inspiration to the pagan “racial 
mysticism” of nineteenth-century German philosophy. 
Its immediate forbears were the strange Chamberlain- 
Kaiser Wilhelm combination, and it was born at the 
famous Munich Beer Hall Putsch in 1923. These two 
articles—by Walsh and Mercier—should be read by all 
who wish to understand Nazism in its origin and es 
sence. 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLEs S. LYONS. 


Women Have Sous 

Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Your magazine registers highest in my estimate of 
a Catholic publication. I have just one note of crit- 
cism to offer. On one of Mrs. Burton’s pages I was 
astonished to find that she repeats that old Protestant 
smear against the Church. She alleges that an old-time 
Council of the Church debated the problem of whether 
women have souls. That old defamation of historical 
truth has been popping its hoary head out of the pages 
of secular publications at regular intervals for years. 

I recall an early appearance of the story in the 
Atlantic, in an article by the feminist writer, W. L. 
George. At that time indignation was aroused, and 
many letters of protest were sent to the magazine by 
its insulted readers. The magazine offered due apology. 
In the George story the incident of the so-called debate 
was stated to have occurred at a Council of the Church 
a century or more removed from actual date, upon 
which a learned argument took place in relation to 2 
question far removed from the matter of women p0- 
sessing souls. The moot question was one purely of 
dialectics, involving the use of the term homo- 
whether it should be considered in a generic sense to 
include women or specifically men. My terms may not 
be accurate, but the sense is readily understood. This 
is the bag from which the eager detractors of the 
Church grabbed their foolish accusation. Start a false 
hood on its way along the road of bigotry and we know 
what happens. 

Not long after the appearance of the George article, 
a sob sister scribbler in the New York Herald broke 
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out with the same ridiculous accusation against the 
Fathers of the Church. A letter to the editor of that 
newspaper protesting against such an apparent ab- 
surdity in face of the fact that the Church had numer- 
ous female saints on the calendar, not to mention the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, was completely ignored, and no 
apology was proffered by that paragon of honest editor- 
ship. 

i. this falsehood winged its flight into the New 
York Evening World in an interview with Dr. J. J. 
Walsh by a well-known feminist writer. She couldn’t 
digest Dr. Walsh’s illuminating relation of the great 
Thirteenth Century and the exalted position of women 
in the universities of that period. That grated against 
the grain of her queer philosophy, and her spleen 
burst into the printed interview in a personal editorial- 
izing endeavor to put the button on Dr. Walsh’s proven 
historical facts. A personal protest to the editor against 
the distortion of fact, as well as the introduction of 
individual opinion in an interview of this character, 
resulted in due public correction. The editor tele- 
phoned to a seminary and found out the truth. 

New York City FERDINAND G. LONG. 


DISTRESS OF MISSIONARIES IN BELGIAN Conco 


EpitoR OF ‘THE SIGN: 

Belgium has been invaded and we Passionist mis- 
sionaries in the Belgian Congo are without communi- 
cation with our brethren and our Superiors in Bel- 
gium. The Belgian Province has taken care up to the 
present of all the expenses of our Prefecture—expenses 
which are very heavy because we have about 600 in- 
structors to pay regularly, catechumenates to be sup- 
ported, as well as those who are under instruction for 
marriage, orphans, etc. We also have to live ourselves. 
We shall have to abandon all these works if we do not 
obtain help somewhere. 

I would address myself to our Superiors, but it is 
impossible to get in touch with them under present 
circumstances. May I therefore appeal in this hour of 
need to the readers of THE SicNn? I know that they are 
already generously contributing to the support of the 
Passionist Missions in China, but perhaps they could 
spare something to relieve our distress and enable us 
to go on with our work for Christ’s Kingdom here in 
the Belgian Congo. Any contribution, however small, 
would be welcome. It could be sent to THE SiGn to be 
forwarded to us, or to the address below. Needless to 
say, we shall be extremely grateful and shall remem- 
ber our kind benefactors most earnestly in our prayers. 

(Ricut Rev.) JOSEPH HAGENDORENS, 
PREFET APOSTOLIQUE. 

TsHUMBE STE MArre (SANKURO), 

BELGIAN CoNGo 


A Caprrat Wirsout a CHuRCH 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Since the beginning of May, the Japanese have re- 
newed their successive air attacks on Chungking. As a 
result of these indiscriminate and ruthless bombings 
the churches and the Catholic institutions in this 
Capital were all demolished: the Cathedral, the 
Churches of St. Teresa, Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, and 
St. Paul; the convents, the Catholic hospital, the Cath- 
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olic Library, the printing house of the Catholic daily 
paper, the residence of Bishop Jantzen, Vicar Apostolic 
of Chungking, my own residence . . . all were bombed. 
I am anxious to make these heavy losses, caused by the 
Japanese, known to Americans. 
Most Rev. Paut Yu-Pin 
Trtuar Bishop OF Sozousa 
CHUNGKING, SzE., CHINA. 


Taxes “THe Sicn” to Work 


Eprtor OF THE SIGN: 

I carry Tue Sicn with me to work almost every day, 
and during lunch hours I frequently pass it around 
for my co-workers to read, especially articles of par- 
ticular interest to which I call their attention. Many 
of them now ask me for it, and as a result some have 
subscribed. I certainly am proud of Tue Sicn. 

A timely addition is your “Stage and Screen” re- 
views, which I read with particular interest so that 
I may know what to see and what not to see. 

BROOKLYN, NEw YorK HELEN M. Novak. 


On Best SELLERS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Thanks so much for your splendid articles by 
Father John S. Kennedy. Having had a little more 
time on my hands than usual this past year, I have 
been reading the best sellers. The only two I remem- 
ber as being worth the eye strain were Rebecca and 
How Green Was My Valley. But even these I can’t 
place beside my beloved Bronté or Tarkington, Dim- 
net or Chesterton, and feel that they have any like 
claim on my affections. 

Of course, I have been branded an escapist by friends 
who are followers of Steinbeck and Huxley. Well, if 
nobody minds, I think I'll stay right up here on this 
nice clean grass, and those who want to roll in the 
mud down there can go right ahead. 

Summit, N.J. Mary STETSON CLARK. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


J.B.J., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. G., Jersey City, N.J.; 
E.McC., Somerville, Mass.; M.K.E.M., Norwich, Conn.; 
M.R., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.G.W.., 
Johnstown, Pa.; S.A.S., East Boston, Mass.; M. A. D.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.J.McG., Jersey City, N.J.; A.T.O'D. 
Cape Elizabeth, Me.; D.H., Burlington, Iowa; A.M.. 
New York City. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Souls in Purgatory, M.R., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E.B., 
Maplewood, N.H., M.D., Oil City, Pa.; B. C., Owens- 
boro, Ky.; C.B., Crisson, Pa.; Sorrowful Mother, 
M.F.D., Dayton, Ohio; Sacred Heart, M.M.M., South 
Orange, N.J.; St. Ann, M.C.M., Somerdale, N.J.; St. 
Gemma, V.A.D., Louisville, Ky.; St. Rita, M.M.S., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Blessed Virgin, M-L.J.E., Louisville, Ky.; 
R.I., East Boston, Mass.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, Blessed 
Mother and St. Anthony, A.De.M., Bayonne, N.].; 
M.S.B., Bernardsville, N.J.; M.C.D., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; E.G.K., Erie, Pa. 





He saw advancing through the mist an enemy soldier with arms held aloft 
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PRIVATE 


lL WAS the sergeant’s fault. Why 
had he volunteered for the raiding 
patrol? And why, when the slim 
smiling lieutenant told him to select 
ten men for the hazardous duty, had 
he singled out Private Homo first? 

Private Homo had _ braced his 
shoulders and expressed gratitude 
with his eyes. How could an infan- 
tryman act otherwise? Such conduc 
was a part of the code, of the gro 
tesque, rigid pattern of life in which 
he found himself enmeshed. 

It was not the sergeant’s fault, 
after all. How could he know that 
the first man he selected had a hor 
ror of killing? That since childhood 
he had shrunk from bloodshed? 

In his native village, not far from 
these embattled trenches which cut 
like an open wound across the heart 
of Europe, Private Homo had been 
a schoolmaster. He had loved chil 
dren, all growing things, music, 
books. Secretly, he had written 
poems, not of War but of Nature. 

On the day of mobilization he had 
burned his poems. 

He was no coward. He possessed 
a strong active body, taller than 
most. Even now, despite the weak, 
gnawing pain at his midriff, he knew 
himself less afraid than his comrade 
in the shadowy dugout, whose fit- 
gers fumbled as they lit their last 
cigarettes and whose voices had be 
come subdued. For all of them, this 
raid was to be their first direct cot 
tact with the enemy. 

The lieutenant and the sergeaml 
were comparing wrist watches. The 
seconds were galloping toward the 
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awaited moment when Private 
Homo would face his victim. 

He wondered whether the ser- 
geant in any degree shared his 
thoughts. The sergeant too was an 
educated man. His gruff sternness, 
Private Homo felt, concealed his real 
feelings, for he had an amiable voice 
when not giving orders. The other 
men of the patrol were peasant 
youths who looked like grown up 
members of the village school. One 
lad, indeed, had been a pupil there. 
Nicknamed “Chicken” on account 
of beaidless cheeks and a childlike 
smile, he was nevertheless an up- 
standing muscular youth. 

The sergeant checked equipment. 
They were not to carry rifles or 
haversacks. Private Homo exhibited 


his gas mask, grenades from his pock- .- 


ets, automatic pistol and ammuni- 
tion and the trench knife. 

They filed out then in the over- 
cast hour before sunset. The deep 
and devious communication trench 
was full of the clean smell of trees 
after recent rain. Their shoes made 
a squashing sound in the mud. Far 
to the front a hostile battery was 
firing. 

They debouched, crawling, into 
the farthest outguard trench, a shal- 
low ditch well beyond the last 
friendly machine gun pill box. 

The sergeant drew from his mes- 
sage book a sketch inked on grid 
paper. Chin in hand, he compared 
its features with the empty land- 
scape. 

Private Homo relaxed somewhat. 
The ultimate front was merely a 
stretch of rough pasture land, in 
which no cattle browsed. 

“Gather round,” directed the ser- 
geant peremptorily. With his helmet 
he protected the sketch from a brief 
shower of rain. 

“Here is our position; here the 
first opposing line as determined by 
our aviation. Our scouts report a 
gap in enemy wire a few meters be- 
yond that bare knoll.” 

A trepidating din of machine-gun 
fire interrupted. The whirring leaves 
and clods set flying as by a scythe 
did indeed outline the invisible 
barbed wire shown on the sketch. 
Machine gun fire on defense, the in- 
structor had taught, was directed 
from the flanks along protective 
bands of wire. The storm of bullets 
ceased. Private Homo noticed only 
then that the others were prostrate 
in the muddy trench. 


One of the observers was chuck- 
ling. The sergeant raised his head 
sheepishly. 

“You are a cool one, my boy,” he 
said in his milder voice. “Private 
Homo, I designate you my second in 
command!” 

Now he who had been careless otf 
danger was assailed by a new fore- 
boding. The second in command 
would take charge only if the leader 
were killed or disabled. However, 
the designation also meant that in 
the initial patrol formation his place 
would be last in column. It would 
be so easy for the last man to hold 
back, to become separated from the 
others—yes, to run away! 


HE SERGEANT pointed out terrain 
features in the waning light. 
Private Homo’s attention wandered. 
Why had he attracted responsibility? 
His reputation as a soldier went 
back, he knew, to a certain day in 
the training area, a day he had tried 
to forget. The newly organized com- 
pany had been on the bayonet 
course. In miniature trenches can- 
vas dummies stuffed with moss 
swung on taut wires. With the bay- 
onet, like a pig-sticking knife, fixed 
to the muzzle of the rifle one was 
taught to parry a wooden arm. 

It was not skill that was asked 
for, however. The raw infantrymen, 
who at first aimed only lethargic 
and clumsy strokes, were exhorted 
to attack the sacks as if they 
were armed opponents. 

The drill was chiefly a crude 
method of awakening the lust to 
kill. Crude indeed, but effective, as 
the aloof Private Homo soon ob- 
served. The peasant youths began 
to hurl curses. 

Private Homo trotted along in the 
mimic charge, his rifle held indiffer- 
ently across his body. All at once the 
contagion overcame him. His tem- 
ples beat and his lungs took gulps 
of air as he parried the wooden stick 
and hurtled forward at the first 
dummy. The inanimate object be- 
came a disgusting symbol of the race 
and nation which so far he had re- 
fused to hate. He tore at the dum- 
my’s vitals, slashing furiously, utter- 
ing animal cries. His bayonet bent. 
He cast the rifle down and with a 
strength that astonished even him- 
self wrested the hateful thing from 
its moorings and stamped it into the 
earth. 

His jaw ached. He noticed that 
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around him a group had collected. 
It included the Captain and Platoon 
Sergeant. 

“Well done!” said the Captain. 
“Keep an eye on this fellow. He has 
imagination—an excellent quality in 
a soldier, Sergeant.” 

The scarred ruddy face of the vet- 
eran wrinkled up. “I wonder!” he 
said sarcastically. 

Machine gun bursts again swept 
the unseen barrier. “A routine de- 
fensive measure,” the patrol leader 
commented, afterward. 

With deafening detonation an ex- 
plosive shell ploughed the ridge, 
showering mud on the patrol. Homo 
sprawled down with the others. The 
acrid thin smoke reminded him of 
weeds burning after a peaceful day. 

The sergeant sat up abruptly. 
“Gas!” he warned. “Gas!” His face 
dove into his mask. The others imi- 
tated him. Private Homo drew his 
mask from its pouch and hesitated. 

Existence was a forfeit that sooner 
or later he would have to pay. Might 
it not be better to surrender it be- 
fore he had taken the life of an- 
other? 

The gesturing sergeant resembled 
a monstrous bird flapping its wings. 
Another compulsion than his made 
Private Homo adjust the imprison- 
ing protector to his face. 

The sergeant tested the air. “Re- 
move masks,” he commanded. “No 
gas—but it’s always well to be sure. 
Now for our mission. This it is. To 
take prisoners. Do all comprehend 
that? It is important,” he went on 
with a professional air, “that our 
intelligence officers learn what units 
oppose us and deduce the enemy's 
intentions. We will bag what birds 
we can, but if we bring back only 
one to the examining post we will 
have accomplished our mission.” 

A faint rainbow trailed across the 
valley. The sergeant’s words soon 
denied its momentary promise. 

“Our advantage is surprise. Do 
not use pistol or grenade except to 
protect your lives. Only those who 
surrender at once can be taken. Any 
who show fight must be killed quick- 
ly and mercilessly.” 

His harsh monotonous whisper 
droned on. Searchlights began to 
tunnel the clouds. Through the fail- 
ing wrack of the rainbow two planes 
zoomed into the heavens. 

The night came on cloudy with a 
few pale stars. The machine guns 
fired at shorter intervals. Or was it 
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that Time had accelerated its pace? 
Chicken had actually fallen asleep. 
He shook him. The*boy murmured, 
“What—? Who is it?” Private Ho- 
mo’s tongue was dry. 

“Silence!” hissed the sergeant, his 
eyes close to the illuminated watch 
face. ‘Follow me!” He crawled for- 
ward 

One by one the patrol erawled 
after him. Chicken was the ninth 
private. The second in command 
trailed him. 

In the dark underbrush smelling 
of mown grass the smooth slope 
proved full of mist-filled hollows. 
He kept Chicken’s moving legs and 
hunched shoulders in sight. His 
brow dripped with dew and sweat. 

The searching flank fire broke out, 
sweeping the ground just behind 
him. 

Chicken’s legs ceased moving. 
Chey were spread like a frog’s. The 
boy rolled over and transmitted a 
hand signal, waving to the right. 
Private Homo went that way as the 
formation swung. 

A star-shell burst, not directly 
overhead but some distance down 
the line where crackling small-arms 
fire had broken out actively. The 
bushes ahead had an unnatural look. 

The illumination died. The fir- 
ing down the line had a certain 
rhythm. His heart followed it, skip- 
ping a beat at the intervals, then 
rushing like a bird’s wings. 

Chicken was signaling again. A 
low whistle from the sergeant. Homo 
was on his feet, running, crashing 
through the brush. 

He had lost direction. He veered 
left. An outcry reached him, quickly 


stifled—grunts—the meaty impact of 


blows. 

The trench yawned under him. 
He fell into it headlong. 

He rose to his knees, winded and 
dazed. A communication trench 
slanted off here. The sergeant’s flash- 
light turned his way and he saw 
the dangling severed ends of a tele- 
phone wire leading into the side 
trench. He saw also a body in the 
foreign uniform lying face down- 
ward. He could see little else, be- 
cause the bulky form of his young 
comrade blocked his vision. Another 
far-off star-shell made the scene 
clearer. 

Chicken’s big shoulders swayed 
violently. He was struggling with an 
adversary. A pistol barked. The 


enemy soldier struggled past and. 


then turned down the other trench. 

“Get him!” the sergeant shouted. 
“Before he gives the alarm!” 

Private Homo was running after 
the fugitive. This deeper trench had 
a sharp turn. The fleeing man 
slipped as he reached it. He pivoted 
and fell into a sitting posture as his 
pistol was flung from his hand. 
Private Homo stumbled over him. 

The other’s arms rose, trembling, 
in surrender. 

When he got to his feet the man 
was shorter than his captor and of 
slight figure. He had lost his helmet. 
It might have been the ghastly light 
that made his thin hair look gray 
at the temples. 

Private Homo drew his own pistol 
then and motioned that he should 
precede. He noted befpre the light 
above expired that blood oozed to 
the man’s collar from a superficial 
scalp wound. 

“Congratulations!” the sergeant 
greeted. “We didn’t need him, for 
we have bagged two others. I wish 
we could take poor Chicken back, 
but we must move out fast!” 

His flashlight lighted briefly the 
dead eyes that stared from the floor 
of the trench. In that short moment 
Private Homo said good-by to his 
pupil. 

“The prisoners will go ahead,” 
the sergeant decided. 

“I will take care of this one,” 
Private Homo averred, without 
knowing why he said it. 

The sergeant laughed 
“All right, he’s yours.” 

They returned with less caution. 
“Once through here we're safe as 
war bonds,” the sergeant said at the 
gap. The unpredictable machine 
gun fire had just broken off, but 
now it combed the wire again. 


shortly. 


He and his prisoner were pro- 
tected by a fold of ground, 
but the latter flung himself down. 
The second in command stood over 
him. He put up his pistol and drew 
the trench knife. 

The firing made a roaring in his 
ears. When it ceased the roaring 
was louder. The pale dead eyes up 
there in the trench seemed to be 
gazing at him. An intolerable suf- 
focation gripped his throat. 

He raised the deadly weapon and 
leaped on the prisoner, stabbing 
again and again through the back 
of the lungs. The body writhed 
soundlessly like a worm. 
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He ran then after the others. Near 
the wire he saw two other bodies in 
enemy uniform, but he did not 
pause. 

The patrol was gathered in the 
safety of a deep swale. “What bad 
luck—for them and for us!” the 
leader was saying. “Both our pris. 
oners killed by their own gunners, 
But we won't be empty-handed. 
Good old Homo has his bird. Is 
that you, Homo?” 

“I—I lost him.” 

The sergeant 
“Lost him?” 

“It was the one who finished 
Chicken. He—escaped.” 

The sergeant turned the shaded 
flashlight toward his second in com- 
mand, who hastily sheathed the 
stained trench knife. 

“I see,” the sergeant said in a 
strange tone. “Well, there’s nothing 
else for it. We'll have to try the 
other outguard up the line.” 

Coils of mist were swirling into 
the little valley as the patrol again 
turned toward the opposing trench 
line. The second in command lagged 
behind. The distant firing had 
ceased. The nearer machine guns 
too remained silent. 

He stood motionless until the ad- 
vancing patrol had passed out of 
earshot. Patiently, he waited then 
for their return. He could not have 
told whether minutes or hours had 
passed when he first recognized the 
sound of stealthy approaching foot- 
falls. 

The footfalls could not be those 
of a member of the patrol, for they 
came from another direction. From 
the little hollow behind the fold of 
ground, the hollow where lay the 
body of the prisoner he had killed. 

A chill ran through his veins as 
he realized that these sounds were 
for his ears alone, that no one else 
standing where he was would have 
heard them. He turned unwillingly 
and saw advancing through the mists 
a gray-haired enemy soldier, with 
trembling arms held aloft in token 
of surrender. The slight form was 
that of his prisoner. Recognizing 
him, Homo was stricken with a 
dreadful distrust of his own senses. 
He closed his eyes and looked again, 
hopefully. The shadowy figure re- 
appeared. 

Now were heard the cautious 
movements of the returning patrol. 
Private Homo hid behind a bush 
and counted the men as they passed, 


spat disgustedly. 
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There were still eight. No, one more 
was missing. The new figure was 
that of another enemy soldier. A 
real prisoner, not an illusion. 

His own prisoner had stood all 
the while in plain view. Yet none 
of the patrol had seen him, since 
he did not exist. Not here, at least. 

He hurried after his comrades, 
hoping to escape from this horrid 
creature of his imagination. Instead, 
the shadowy captive appeared to 
march rapidly and perhaps sound- 
lessly before him. 

They reached the deep swale 
where the patrol had been ordered 
to meet. One private wore on his 
leg a first-aid bandage that was be- 
coming red. The real enemy soldier 
stood sullenly in their midst, his 
hands tied behind him. 

“Is Private Homo back yet?” the 
sergeant was inquiring. 

“Present!” the second in command 
responded. He had an uncontrol- 
lable impulse to make the others 
share his hallucination. “I found 
that fellow who got away from me. 
See him here, Sergeant?” 

“Enough of such talk!” com- 
manded the leader roughly. “This 
is no time for your bloodthirsty 
jokes, Homo! We have lost another 
comrade.” He drew his hand wearily 
across his brow. 

The long communication trench 
had lost its freshness and smelled of 
mold. They left the wounded pri- 
vate at an advance dressing station 
and reached at last a roomy under- 
ground casement. 


Two officers sat behind a table, 
with a clerk nearby. The sergeant 
saluted and made a brief report. 
Other guards untied the bound 
prisoner’s hands and he was led to 
where several men in the foreign 
uniform sat dejectedly on a bench. 

“I commend you all,” said the 
officer in charge. “Your names shall 
be cited in orders. Dismissed!” 

“Wait!” cried Private Homo. “I 
have a souvenir for you, Captain!” 

The electric light in the deep case- 
ment was so bright as to be almost 
blinding. Perhaps it was bright 
enough to dissolve the illusion. Pri- 
vate Homo looked to see whether 
the dead man stood beside him. 
There he was, with his gray hair 
darkly matted near the collar. 

“I too have a prisoner,” the for- 
mer schoolmaster shouted. “You can- 
not have him. I have made him 
mine alone. His arms are lifted to 
beg mercy. He received none, be- 
cause he is an enemy.” 

The officer in charge spoke hur- 
riedly to his colleague. He beckoned 
the sergeant, and the three con- 
ferred. 

Although Homo could not trust 
his senses, they had nevertheless be- 
come abnormally keen. He could 
hear every word that was whispered 
to the sergeant: “This poor fellow 
has obviously gone mad. Lead him 
quietly to the ambulance station. 
Don’t discuss this with the other men. 
Bad for morale.” 


The sergeant plucked the swaying 


Private Homo by the sleeve. “You 
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must be tired, my friend,” he said. 
“Let us go and get some rest.” 
The second in command saluted 
and executed about face. In his hal- 
lucination the frail prisoner again 
marched before him. Just below the 
shoulder blades the back of the in- 
significant fellow’s tunic was ripped 
in several places, as well as badly 
stained. Private Homo laughed bois- 
terously when he noticed this. 
“What did you expect, Private 


Enemy?” he taunted. “This is war, 
my comrade; is it not?” 

































Grace George renders a distinguished performance in “Kind 
Lady,” outstanding play of the current theatrical season 


stage and 
Screen 


By JERRY COTTER 


S YMPOSIUMS, debates, and conventions have con- 


tributed little to the recovery of an ailing theater. As 
the curtains part on another season of myriad efforts 
to revitalize the drama and bring it back to its former 
position of eminence, it becomes more evident that 
the remedies proposed to date have been ineffectual. 


Hollywood’s methods have been used unsparingly 
and with excellent effect. The flashback, montage, the 
fade-out, have all been acquired as accessories in the 
unfolding of plots. Radio has contributed importantly 
to the onward march of the legitimate theater. The 
price of tickets has been lowered in many instances; 
difficulties with labor unions have been ironed out 
to a great degree; publicity campaigns on a wide scale 
have been initiated. All of these factors have undoubt- 
edly contributed to the recent revival of interest in 
the theater. But the basic faults still remain, and’ no 
amount of trick or elaborate stage setting, no increase 
in the number of cut-rate attractions and no amount 
of publicity can overcome the handicap of a false 
philosophy and unmoral outlook. 

lhe dollar sign has become the standard of produc- 
tion value, and until such time as a majority of the 
top-notch writers and producers. realize the incon- 
sistency of striving for technical perfection while ignor- 





ing completely standards of decency and good taste, 
they and the theater will never occupy the place re. 
served for a contemporary drama in every age. 
Flagrant affronts to accepted moral dictums still] 

unchallenged; the banners of the left wing still flutter 
impotently in the breeze and manuscripts of acknowl- 
edged merit are passed by in favor of those with sen- 
sational angles. The drama has not managed to sur- 
vive through the years by virtue of tactics of this nature 
and cannot continue indefinitely on such a basis. 


Many fine productions have been offered during the. 


past few seasons and undoubtedly the coming year will 
see many more. Our Town, the Maurice Evans ver- 
sions of Shakespeare’s masterpieces, Ladies in Retire. 
ment, On Borrowed Time, Juno and the Paycock, 
Morning’s at Seven, many of the newer musicals, Life 
with Father—these have been exceptionally fine en- 
deavors in their respective fields. However, the number 
of shoddy, blatant attempts to “shock” the public into 
submission so far outnumber the finer productions that 
the worthwhile contributions of the day cannot be 
considered representative. 
* * * * 


A. J. Cronin, the British medico who became a lit- 
erary light, fails to transfer his story-telling abilities 
to the spoken drama in JUPITER LAUGHS. 

Although the play contains most of: the essential 
requirements of the theater with its multiple conflicts, 
interesting characters, and background, it simply does 
not convince the audience. A sanatorium in London. 
is the setting against which the loves and hates and 
views on life of a group of doctors are expounded and 
debated and brought to the inevitable, but unsatis- 
factory conclusion. 

A little more care in developing both character and 
plot might have resulted in a play of some merit. As 
it stands it is merely the uninspired, hackneyed at- 
tempt of a popular novelist to invade a new field. 
Jessica Tandy, one of London’s finer actresses, Alex- 
ander Knox, Nancy Sheridan, and Edith Meiser have 
been left thrashing aimlessly about in the author's 
sea of uncertainty. 

~ * * * 

A rare and enjoyable evening in the theatre for 
lovers of the art of illusion is the International Mys- 
tery Revue, SIM SALA BIM featuring the incompar- 
able Dante. An excellent comedian as well as master 
of his craft he manages to keep his audience in a con- 
tinual state of amusement and bewilderment. Which 
should qualify him for a high political office, but we 
assure you his legerdemain is more fascinating and 
entertaining than any politician has yet dreamed of. 

* * * * 


William A. Brady, an astute producer of the old 
school, has given the young season a considerable lift 
by his revival of Edward Chodorov’s psychological 
play, KIND LADY. But even more important to the 
first success of the year is the distinguished perform- 
ance of one of the theater’s most gifted ladies, Grace 
George. 

Suspense, pathos, and more than a touch of the 
melodramatic make it one of the most intensely com- 
pelling productions of recent years. Even last year’s 
popular thriller, Ladies in Retirement, must be rele- 
gated to second position. : 
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A group of thieves attach themselves to the house- 
hold of May Herries, a middle-aged Englishwoman 
who had befriended their leader. By careful manipula- 
tion and planning they manage to take over her affairs, 
reduce her to a state bordering on insanity and almost 
succeed in their nefarious scheme to murder her. The 
scene in which the unfortunate woman comes to a 
vivid realization of the fate in store for her is a mo- 
ment of tense horror unequalled in the drama of our 
day. 

The plot being played on-stage is so startlingly 
similar to the pattern of present day world events that 
the success of this hit of 1935 is practically assured. 
The vise in which May Herries is a helpless prisoner 
is the same instrument in which the little people 
throughout the world are struggling frantically for 
freedom and release. It is a chameleon of subdued ter- 
ror, utter despair, resignation, and final exultant vic- 
tory, while in the background a freshet of new hope 


' glimmers faintly, ready to burst forth at the first op- 


portunity. When it does, after an age of nerve-tearing 
doubt and uncertainty, audiences are cheering in wel- 
come relief. 

Miss George adds a brilliant portrait to an already 
prodigious gallery. There are few actresses who could 
equal her performance, none to surpass it. Stiano 
Braggiotti, Elfrida Derwent and Dorothy McGuire 
aid considerably in creating the atmosphere of refined 
and subtle horror. 

Only exceptional dramaturgy combined with an 
expert performance could achieve the effects on view 
in Kind Lady. It can be recommended ‘without reser- 
vation for intrepid adults. 

* + * * 

Remaining on the boards since last season and from 
all appearances scheduled to continue as important 
fixtures on the marquees this year are the following: 

THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, Robert Emmett 
Sherwood’s plea for intervention in the European war. 
In the light of recent events it appears more prophetic 
than exhortatory. 

SEPARATE ROOMS, a feeble comedy of the type 
slyly called “bedroom farce,” thereby becoming a hit. 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE, a _ musical revolving 


Cary Grant and Martha Scott are perfectly cast as Matt Howard and his young city-bred 
wife in Columbia’s “The Howards of Virginia.” Above are two scenes from the production 





around the activities of Huey Long, with many antics 
and situations that even a seasoned politician could 
not approve. 

LIFE WITH FATHER, the comedy that has 
brought many thousands back to the theater. 

HELLZAPOPPIN, the rough and rowdy musical 
revue, top-heavy with laughs for the not-too-discrimin- 
ating. 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, the broad- 
ly satirical study of Woollcott and other prominent 
personalities designed principally for the sophisti- 
cated trade. 

DUBARRY WAS A LADY, the most objectionable 
musical in recent memory. 

Also TOBACCO ROAD. 


* * * * 


A recent Gallup poll startled Hollywood out of its 





Dick Powell, Gloria Dickson, Mickey Kuhn, and Joan Blondell 
capably fill their roles in Paramount’s “I Want a Divorce” 
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summer siesta with the startling news that approxi- 
mately 32,000,000 financially able persons in this coun- 
try attended motion pictures less than once a month. 
Obviously there is something wrong in the approach 


when one-quarter of the population of the country 
loses interest in the most important branch of the 
national entertainment industry. 


Che double feature system has not particularly en- 


deared the motion picture palaces to the public, nor 
has the abundance of high-pressure publicity, touting 
each new mediocre offering as “the greatest production 


since——.” There must also be considered the scarcity 
of real comedy, the lack of enough musicals of the 
MacDonald-Eddy caliber and the plethora of trumped- 
up, artificial situations and plots. 

[he propaganda propensities of some studio groups 
is also playing an important part in keeping those 
32,000,000 away from the films. Chaplin, spending a 
fortune on what he considers the greatest achievement 
of his career, The Great Dictator, a diatribe aimed at 


totalitarian leaders. Chaplin, neglecting to include 
Stalin in his opus. Hollywood, blazing away repeatedly 
at the menace of the Nazi regime. Hollywood, ad- 


istering two exceptionally mild rebukes to the 
equally sinister Communist set-up. Hollywood, trying 
desperately to circumvent the moral restrictions of the 
Producer’s Code. Hollywood, pleading for support in 
its attempts to foster a truly “American spirit.” 

[t doesn’t dovetail and it doesn’t appease 32,000,000 
\mericans who have the means to attend motion pic- 
tures, but not the inclination to waste either time or 
money on productions of inferior intellectual quality. 


THE HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA—Columbia—The 
battle for freedom from oppression that resulted in 
the formation of the Union of thirteen states, is de- 
picted with stirring effect by Frank Lloyd, one of the 
master directors. Adapted from The Tree of 
Liberty by Elizabeth Page, the production is not only 
fine entertainment but timely in its exposition. 

Young Matt Howard and his city-bred bride join 











screen § 


in battling the dangers of the rugged frontier, but 
their opposing views on the burning questions of the 
revolt separate them for a time. His devotion to the 
cause of national justice and liberty sends him north 
to fight. At times the story of the Howards is almost 
submerged in the vivid panorama of Revolutionary 
days 

Che reconstructed city of Williamsburg served as 
the background for many of the scenes, providing an 
authenticity that is seldom so evident. Moving through 
the production are many figures and events sacred in 


national history—George Washington, Patrick Henry, 


young Tom Jefferson, Valley Forge, the Shenandoah 
frontier, and the Boston of colonial days. All thank- 
fully recreated without the frenzy of super-nationalism, 
so typical of recent screen endeavors. 

Far above the average in technical accouterments 
it has the advantage of an intelligent group of players 
who respond to Lloyd’s skillful direction. Cary Grant, 
Martha Scott, the heroine of Our Town, Sir Cedric 


Hardwicke, Richard Carlson, Paul Kelly, and Eliza- 
beth Risdon are perfectly cast. 

Chapters from the history books presented in a 
manner worthy of considerable praise. 
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I WANT A DIVORCE—Paramount—Highlighting 
the divorce problem, this spontaneously humoroys 
film is excellent adult entertainment. The title has 
been borrowed from the popular radio series, but the 
similarity ends there. It is the story of a young divorce 
lawyer who is in the field against his wife’s wishes, 
Prosperity brings with it the usual problems and 
eventually they are face to face with a legal separation, 
There are many sequences of high comedy which com. 
pensate for the strained dramatics of the closing scenes, 

Essentially lightweight material, it is nonetheless 
a strong denunciation of one of our national dis. 
graces. While it will not provide the impetus for any 
concerted drive, it may portend an enlightened Holly- 
wood outlook for the future. 

Dick Powell and Joan Blondell are brightly amusing 
in the leading roles and Frank Fay, Gloria Dickson 
and Conrad Nagel are adequate in less demanding 
characterizations. 

* * * * 

DANCE, GIRL, DANCE—RKO—An attempt to re- 
vive interest in the backstage musical drama that harks 
back to the first faltering steps of the talkies. In ad- 
dition to a deplorable waste of talent and complete 
lack even of the semblance of an intelligent story, 
there is a brash disregard for moral standards in both 
dialogue and action. 

Maureen O’Hara, Ralph Bellamy, and Maria Ous- 
penskaya are the only members of the large cast to 
emerge with any measure of personal glory. Their 
struggle to overcome the vapid material provided is 
valiant, but futile. 

* * 


HAUNTED HONEYMOON — MGM — Produced 
early this year in the British studios, this formula 
murder mystery has the assistance of Robert Mont- 
gomery and Constance Cummings in making many of 
the more obvious angles seem plausible. 

Following the framework of the Thin Man series a 
husband and wife are thrust headlong into a murder 
case. Neither the solution nor the entertainment value 
of the attendant comedy is of sufficient importance to 
rank this with the more outstanding of the English 
productions. It will, however, supply avid mystery fans 
with the opportunity to test their powers of deduction 
and not be bored while doing so. 








Robert Montgomery and Constance Cummings in a scene 
from the MGM English production “Haunted Honeymoon” 
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ATEGORICA ° 


THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 





Was Shakespeare Irish? 


e Waitin IN the ”American Mercury” Mr. T. F. Healy 
contends that Shakespeare was an Irishman: 


The unique thing about Shakespeare is that he was 
he quietest man of his time in England, a man oddly 
lent about his personal identity. Why was he so tight- 
lipped about himself, whose life because of his position 
hould have been an open book? The logical answer 
night be this: Shakespeare remained unknown because 
he wished to remain unknown: he purposely withheld 
his identity because it was unsafe or unprofitable to 
disclose it. The basic fact about Shakespeare is that he 
“hid” himself. Why? It happened that there were per- 
ons in the England of his time who were forced to 
hide their true identities. They were the Irish. What if 
Shakespeare were not a Saxon but a Celt, not an Eng- 
lishman but an Irishman? Once the hypothesis is raised, 
agreat deal that is otherwise mysterious becomes ex- 
plicable. 

Irishmen in ,the England of Shakespeare’s day were 
decidedly persona non grata us residents, and those of 
them who went there for domicile wisely concealed 
their birth and nationality. It may be remembered as 
the time of the “Virgin Queen,” who decimated the 
neighboring island, who held the Irish in a special 
abhorrence as “traitors and rebels,” and who had her 
executioner ever at hand to demonstrate her hate. 
While he lived in London Shakespeare depended on 
the public for his livelihood and on the grace and favor 
ofthe Crown for his theatre in the English capital. And 
a one of the rebel race he would have found it wise 
to be silent like his compatriots. It would not have 
been politic to let Elizabeth know of his origins; the 

World might not then have had a Shakespeare. 


Fingerprints 


* FINGERPRINTING, once confined to criminals, is becom- 
ing a widespread practice. The “New York Times Mag- 
mine” gives the following information on the subject: 


This is a bonanza year for fingerprinters. Recently 
Police Commissioner Valentine announced that all 
night club employees must be fingerprinted. Not long 

that the President signed a bill ordering the 
tegistration of all aliens in the United States and their 

rinting. There are already more than 11,000,000 
ets of fingerprints on file at the Washington head- 
quarters of the F.B.I. 

In this country fingerprints find varied uses beyond 
that of criminal identification. Soldiers and sailors are 
fingerprinted as are Army and Navy civil employees. 
Prints have been taken of CCC workers. The Depart- 


ment of the Interior accepts fingerprints instead of sig- 
natures when making agreements with illiterate In- 
dians. 

The Postal Savings Banks use fingerprints to identify 
depositors, and some private banks and large corpora- 
tions fingerprint their employees as a means of protec- 
tion. Defense industries do likewise. Every person tak- 
ing a civil service examination is fingerprinted. Some 
States register Boy Scouts and school children, prison 
visitors, grand jury members and migrant farmers. 

Many people advocate the general voluntary finger- 
printing of the civil population. Such a move, it is said, 
would aid in identifying victims of amnesia, drownings, 
automobile accidents, train wrecks, and other disasters. 
Opponents argue universal fingerprinting would smack 
too much of regimentation and would be wholly con- 
trary to American tradition. Nevertheless a number of 
prominent citizens have voluntarily placed their prints 
on file, among them President Roosevelt and Vice-Presi- 
dent Garner. 


Rules for Campaign Speakers 


e AccorpiNnc To the “United States News” a society has 
drawn up the following rules for campaign speeches: 


1. Speeches introducing a candidate must consist of 
ten words or less, and the introducer shall not employ 
the phrase “it is my privilege.” 

2. Campaign speeches shall not last more than fifteen 
minutes, including time out for applause, if any. 

3. Speeches shall not be opened with the salutations 
“My friends” or “Ladies and gentlemen.” Both take too 
much for granted. 

4. There shall be no more than one reference per 
speech to the American flag, and apostrophes to our 
“pioneering forefathers who hewed this great nation 
from virgin wilderness” are utterly forbidden, unless the 
speaker can prove he had at least one forefather who 
(a) really saw a wilderness and (b) hewed it. 

5. No Democratic candidate shall make any reference 
to Abraham Lincoln, and no Republican shall invoke 
Thomas Jefferson. — 

6. References to “my mother’s knee” are out. Invari- 
ably the candidate tells what he was taught at said 
m.k., but the trouble is he wasn’t laid across it often 
enough. 

7. All claims by candidates of having been newsboys 
in their youth will have to be accompanied by sworn 
statements from the circulation managers of the news- 
papers alleged to have been sold by the candidate, certi- 
fying the claim. 

8. It is forbidden to flatter the audience with refer- 
ences to its intelligence, thinking ability, etc., etc. If the 
audience were as smart as the candidate describes it, all 
but the janitor and the cop would have stayed at home. 
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g. Candidates shall also lay off this “distinguished 
opponent” business. The organization dedicates itself 
to the elimination of hypocrisy in American politics, 
even if it means the elimination of politics. 

10. All promises made by candidates in their speeches 
must also be submitted in writing, duly notarized, and 
deposited with the local committee headquarters with 

performance bond guaranteeing the successful candi- 
date’s permanent retirement from politics if 1 per cent 
of his promises is not fulfilled within his term of office. 
(his provision assures the American electorate of a go 
per cent turnover in office-holders at every election. 


Bootleg News 


e GeTTING NEws through the censor requires courage 
and ingenuity. Some examples are given by Eric Berger 
“World Digest”: 


in the 






lhe censorship clamped over Europe since the out- 
break of the war has been snugly fitted, but news seeps 
through, for the game of matching wits with the man 
who wields the blue pencil is an old one. 

When Hitler’s Blitzkrieg struck the Netherlands the 
Dutch clamped tight a vise-like censorship. But a dis- 
patch to the New York Herald Tribune from Beach 
Conger, its Amsterdam correspondent, which read: “It’s 
quiet here in Holland—just like around New Orleans 
about the first of June,” enabled the Herald Tribune 
to beat the New York Times with the news that the 
neutral Netherlands had been invaded and that the 
Dutch had opened their dikes. Conger, filing his dis- 
patch under the eye of a censor ready to pounce upon 
and tear out any real news, sent this message of peace 
and good will from a war-stabbed neutral: “It’s quiet 
here in Holland—just like around New Orleans about 
the first of June.” But night city editor Henley Hill 
rushed the extra out on the street, for the shrewd Hill, 
reading behind the lines, knew that at New Orleans 
June is the time when the sullen Mississippi rises to 
flood the surrounding countryside. . . 

But the prize goes to a New York reporter. When 
yellow jack broke out among the American troops sta- 
tioned at Guantanamo during the Spanish American 
war, the government immediately shackled the corre- 
spondents, and news that the troops were down with 
fever was not permitted to leave the island. The chief 
correspondent of the New York Sun filed an innocent- 
appearing routine dispatch to his editor, however, in 
which he reported on his colleagues as follows: ‘‘Every- 
thing O.K. with the Sun boys. Anderson gone to Kings- 
ton, Lloyd is here. Carroll on yacht. Jack Ochre is with 
troops at Guantanamo. Richardson is in camp.” The 
stranger introduced in the message—Jack Ochre—was 
all the information needed. Minutes later streamer 
headlines informed the United States public that yellow 
fever had broken out among the troops. 


Useless Effort 


e Tue scientific conclusions of two colored gentlemen, 
as related by “The Liguorian”: 


Many people will laugh at this argument who talk 
about as wisely when they enter into controversy about 


THE ‘f SIGy 
things of which they know very little. The argumen 
was between two colored gentlemen, and the point a 
issue was the relative merits of the sun and moon, 

“De sun am de bes’, day cain’t be no doubt aboy 
dat,” said one. “Look at how much mo’ light she give 
dan de moon. You ain’t tryin’ to convince me dat de 
daylight ain’t brighter dan de moonlight, is you?” 

“Dat’s all right "bout de sun giben de mos’ light” 
replied the other. “But you is got to remember dat de 
moon deserves de mos’ credit ‘cause de light she give 
comes at night when it would oderwise be dark, while 
de sun shine in de day time when it would be light 
anyhow.” 


A Modern Ancient 


@ LEONARDO DA VINCI was as modern as a Blitzkrie 
according to the following item in the “Irish Times’; 





There seems to be precious little that Leonardo da 


Vinci did not think of 400, years ago. He even con 
templated the flame-throwing tank. 

In that famous letter (still preserved) which asa 
young man he wrote to Ludovico il Moro, Duke of 
Milan, Leonardo states that he can make what we now 
call flying machines and tanks—“covered chariots, im- 
mune from attack, which will be able to pass into the 
ranks of the enemy, despite the opposing artillery, and 
will be indestructible by even the largest body of men” 
—poison gas, flame-turowcrs, pontoon bridges. 

He designed the submarine, which he refers to as “a 
boat to pass under the sea like a fish, and from its depth 
strike at the floating enemy.” There is also proof that 
he invented the turbine and the parachute. Of the lat 
ter he wrote: “If a man have a canopy with the orifices 
filled up, twelve braccias broad and of the same height, 
he may throw himself from any height without per- 
sonal danger. 

“If the eagle can sustain himself in the rarest atmos 
phere, if great ships by sails can float across the waves, 
why cannot man, by means of powerful wings, make 
himself lord of the winds, and rise the conqueror of 
space?” he wrote. And yet 400 years had to elapse before 
we could produce an airplane! 


X-ray on the Job 


eIn THE “American Magazine” Norman V. Carlisle 
tells of some little-known uses of X-ray: 


The worried businessman decided that, trouble or no 
trouble, he had to have a new pair of shoes. 

That decision saved the California citrus industry 
millions of dollars. The businessman was an official of 
a great association of orange growers. The year was 
1935. A heavy frost had blitzkrieged the orange groves. 
Thirty-five per cent loss, said the experts. 


But which thirty-five per cent? That was the ques 


tion worrying the association. Look at the outside of a 
frostbitten orange. It’s just as smooth and juicy as 4 
good one. Inside—well, that’s different. 

That’s the way things stood when the show clerk 
pointed to a simple piece of apparatus, and asked: 
“May I X-ray your feet, sir? We'll get a perfect fit that 
way. It’s the inside bone structure that eounes,” 
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It’s the inside that counts. Here was a way to look 
inside oranges, too. A $250,000 investment in X-ray 
equipment saved nearly eight million dollars worth of 
oranges that were scheduled to be destroyed. And that 
was just one year... . 

Consider the great Shakespeare mystery. The X-ray 
reopens the long controversy—who was the Bard of 
Avon, anyway? Eight out of twelve early paintings of 
Shakespeare have a startling similarity. They all depict 
him dressed as a nobleman. Yet Shakespeare was sup- 

ly a commoner. X-rays showed that the signet 
ring on Shakespeare’s hand had been painted over. And 
they revealed the ring as originally painted carried the 
wild boar device, worn by the earls of Oxford. Does 
this prove that Shakespeare was really the brilliant 
Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford? That’s for the 
scholars to decide. . . 

Nobody likes to eat glass. But once in a while some- 
body does. That’s the nightmare that haunts every food 
manufacturer. Take the sad plight of a big Midwest 
creamery. People started finding glass in its butter. Com- 
plaints poured in. Lawsuits, too. A few days passed. No 
new cases. Then, again, more people complaining of 
glass in the butter. The frantic creamery got an X-ray 
outfit, fine-combed the plant. They found the source of 
the glass. Somehow a broken light bulb had fallen into 
a salt barrel. Today the food industry has seized joy- 
ously on the X-ray. 


Westbrook Pegler 


¢ WESTBROOK PEGLER, perpetual-grouch columnist, is 
described by Jack Alexander in an article in “The 
Saturday Evening Post”: 


Pegler is conscious of the incongruity of an ex-sports 
writer drawing fabulous wages as a utility infielder 
among the intellectuals, and he occasionally jokes 
about it in print. In one day’s column he described 
himself as a chain-drugstore thinker, or one who dealt 
in a confusing variety of small thoughts, as contrasted 
with his more sober contemporaries, who handled only 
the weightier articles. “I carry percolators, alarm 
clocks, salted peanuts, and a full line of stationery, 
office supplies, and bathing caps, and you can get 
chow mein at the soda fountain,” he wrote. He con- 
fesses that it takes pure gall to tell the world where 
to head in, as his job calls for him to do six days a 
week, and to his musings about columnists in general 
America owes some of its most illuminating revela- 
tions on the subject. He once wrote a column on this 
topic which began: “Of all the fantastic fog shapes that 
have risen off the swamp of confusion since the big 
war, the most futile and, at the same time, the most 
pretentious, is the deep-thinking, hair-trigger column- 
ist or commentator who knows all the answers just 
offhand and can settle great affairs with absolute 
finality, three days or even six days a week. Being 
one of these myself. . . .” Thousands of dogmaweary 
readers were exhilarated by that one. 

Pegler is a professed member of the rabble, and has 
admitted with some pride that when he reads pundits 
like Clarence Streit or Hamilton Fish Armstrong he 
cannot, as he puts it, “tell the pants from the coat.” 
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Once he sat in on the famous Hutchins-Adler class 
at the University of Chicago on the great books of the 
ages. When asked at the close of the session what he 
thought of the discussion that had taken place, he re- 
plied: “To tell the truth, I fell off the sled at the first 
turn.” 

His critics, who are mostly what are labeled leftists, 
think that they see much of significance behind his 
front of self-kidding and fun-poking at other colum- 
nists. They insist that his modesty is sham and that 
behind it he plies a nefarious trade in social sabotage. 
He adopts a low-brow pose, they say, in order to hood- 
wink readers into thinking that he is a devotee of old- 
fashioned horse sense whereas he is just a smooth Tory. 
The opposite view, and one which seems to jibe better 
with Pegler’s personality, is that, while he isn’t as 
dense as he pretends to be, he is very much the com- 
mon Middlewestern American, with additions of lite- 
rary skill, a gift for salty idiom, and a sharp nose for 
suspicious odors. 


Zoology of the Ancients 


@ CORNELIUS A LAPIDE, famous seventeenth-century 
commentator on the Scriptures, drew his natural his- 
tory chiefly from Pliny and Aristotle. As a result, his 
zoology is often amusing, as the following item from 
the “Month” indicates: 


The story of Daniel and the lions leads to a few hints 
on how to keep wild animals at bay. The best way to 
cope with a lion is to blindfold him, as his strength is 
chiefly in his eyes. An alternative remedy is the crowing 
of a cock. Failing such methods it is wisest to prostrate 
and ingratiate oneself with the lion by an attitude of 
supplication. The hyena offers a more knotty problem, 
as he does not observe the rules of sport. He hangs 
around sheepfolds until he has by rote the names of 
the shepherds. Next, skilfully imitating the human 
voice, he calls out the names of these unsuspecting men. 
When they venture from cover, the hyena strangles 
them and devours them in comfort. It is a consoling 
contrast to learn that an angry elephant takes to its 
heels at the grunting of a pig. Cornelius had a flair for 
elephants. Their thoughtful conduct serves as a peg on 
which to hang a homily for the rising generation. It ap- 
pears that juvenile elephants leave a portion of their 
food for their less enterprising elders. Again, when an 
aged elephant tumbles into a pit, his young companions 
hasten to throw him branches and trunks of trees until 
he has a ladder which enables him to climb out with 
decorum. Contemporary poets such as Donne make 
pretty allusions to the remora. Cornelius seems to take 
it seriously. He describes it as a tiny fish capable of at- 
taching itself even to the largest ship and bringing it 
toa standstill by suction. A curious bird was seen near 
Dresden in 1550 which spread its nest over three trees. 
Reference to this marvel leads to a digression on the 
roc, our old favorite in the story of Sinbad the Sailor. 
Our author is non-committal and keeps to the account 
of Marco Polo. “Paul of Venice says he heard about the 
roc beyond Madagascar.” It was credited with carrying 
off elephants. 














Bess of Cobb’s 
By ENID DINNIS 


One of the strangest characters in 
the tragedy of England’s revolt from 
the Church was Elizabeth Barton, 
the maid of Kent. While the case 
between Henry and Catherine was 
still pending in the court of the 
Legates, she warned Wolsey that if 
he pronounced a_ divorce God 
would severely punish him. She 
even admonished King Henry in 
person that if he were to marry 
Anne Boleyn, he would no longer 
be recognized as king by God. Ar- 
rested and examined by Cranmer 
and Cromwell, the maid confessed, 
that “her predictions were feigned 
of her own imagination only, to 
satisfy the minds of them which re- 
sorted to her, and to obtain worldly 
praise.” Historians unanimously re- 
gard this confession as an extortion. 
But history is by no means unani- 
mous in its appraisal of the maid's 
haracter. 

Enid Dinnis’ story is a novelist’s 
interpretation of the character of 
this maid. While keeping strictly to 
the known facts, Miss Dinnis inter- 
prets with keen mystical insight the 
contradictory elements of the maid’s 
history. The result is, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, a satisfactory solu- 
tion of an historical enigma. Miss 
Dinnis tells her story simply and 
skillfully. Bess of Cobb’s Hall merits 
to be numbered among the great 
historical novels. 

, Milwaukee, Wis. $2.75 


Katharine Tekakwitha, 
the Lily of the Mohawks 


This work is the Positio of the 
Historical Section of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites on the intro- 
duction of the cause for beatifica- 
tion and canonization and on the 
virtues of the servant of God, Katha- 
rine Tekakwitha. The collection of 
documents, letters, and chronicles 


Hall 


Bruce Publishing Co. 





represents the latest word in bio- 
graphical data on the Indian girl 
whose Cause for Beatification has 
lately come into such prominence. 
Totaling nearly 500 pages, and 
with Katharine’s life story related 
by several contemporaries, includ- 
ing her various Jesuit confessors, the 
volume is a well-balanced and com- 
prehensive survey of the saintly 
girl’s life. It not only furnishes in- 
spiration from the spiritual point 
of view; it is also a delightfully in- 
formative source on Indian and 
colonial life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Katharine Tekakwitha was born 
at what is now Auriesville, N. Y., 
in 1656; she died in 1680, near Mon- 
treal, Canada. Only the last four 
years of her life were spent in the 
Catholic Faith, but in that time she 
attained spiritual heights seldom 
scaled by a mortal. She led a simple 
life, in her native village of Osser- 
nenon, later at the Jesuit Mission of 
St. Francis Xavier in Canada, doing 
the ordinary tasks meted out to 
Indian women. Yet this same simple 
life was so utterly devoted to God 
and His creatures that it made 
Katharine a saint. In the 260 years 
that have elapsed since her death, 
Katharine’s fame has spread around 
the world. The present volume is 
a masterly compendium of much 
that was written about her by early 
French-Canadian missionaries and 
colonists. It will be an invaluable 
addition to the libraries of Catholic 
schools and colleges. 

Fordham University Press, New York. $7.50 


Men at Work at Worship 
By GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 

Father Ellard and his excellent 
work need no introduction to any- 
one who has followed the Liturgical 
Movement in the United States. In 
this latest of his volumes there is 
recounted, with abundant documen- 
tation, the progress of the liturgical 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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revival in the United States from 
1925 to 1939. 

The author planned and outlined 
his book as early as 1927. The result 
is a scholarly and absorbing account 
of a movement of vital interest and 
rich spiritual promise to every prac 
tical-minded Catholic. Father Ellard 
stresses chiefly the amazing ‘socio- 
logical implications of the Liturgi- 
cal Movement. To this end he em 
ploys the clever device of speaking 
in the language of the present-day 
working man. He entitles his chap. 
ters with such catchy phrases as; 
Mass Movements after Mass; Col- 
lective Bargaining with the Lord; 
The Worker Gets a Voice. 

To those who shy away at the 
words “Liturgical Movement,” let 
us say that they need not fear this 
volume. Father Ellard is no faddist; 
he keeps both feet on solid ground; 
he bolsters his contentions with in- 
contestable authorities. 

For disciples of the Liturgical 
Movement Men at Work at Wor. 
ship is required reading. For the die 
hards who would hold out against 
this spiritual renaissance the book 
is dangerous reading—it will come 
close to converting them! 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50 


Joyce Kilmer 
Edited by R. C. HOLLIDAY 

This is a reprint in one volume 
of the two-volume edition of Joyce 
Kilmer’s works edited by Robert 
Cortes Holliday. Apart from the 
convenience of possessing Kilmer’s 
works under one cover, any reprint 
of his works is to be welcomed. 

Joyce Kilmer is a sadly neglected 
American poet. Excluding his poem 
Trees and perhaps The House With 
Nobody in It, little is known of the 
man and poet by the public at large. 
Kilmer would bulk larger today if 
he had kept in line with the fin de 
siécle poets of America; but he 
pulled out and adopted a larger, 
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more cosmic, and more Catholic 
view of the function of the poet, 
and so the Ballyhoo Departments 
consigned him to an unwarranted 
oblivion. 

Nevertheless, not the least of his 
yhievements was his earnest foster- 
ing of the Catholic Literary Revival 
in America. He went to England 
wd met most of the revivalists 
there, and must have been particu- 
larly inspired by Alice Meynell who 
was the torchbearer of the move- 
ment in England. He was an ardent 
Catholic after his conversion and 
even attributed his success as a poet 
io this (for him) climacteric of his 
life. “If what I write nowadays is 
considered poetry, then I became a 
poet in November 1913” (the date 
of his reception into the Church). 

Time is the great solvent which 
sowly but effectively removes the 
dross which predominates in the 
cucible of literature, and leaves but 
the fine gold of the classics. In 
future generations, the poems, es- 
ays, and letters of the “Soldier- 
Poet” of America will have with- 
stood the test of time and he will 
be justly honored as one of our fore- 
most American poets. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.50 


The True Vine 


and Its Branches 
By REV. DR. LEEN, C.S.SP. 

By this time the books of Dr. 
Leen have attained recognition as 
standard. In quality, his output is 
scond to none—theologically ex- 
pert, yet clear and devoid of tedium 
—a blend that few scholars can 
boast. 

This book treats of the Mystical 
Body—of us members no less than of 
Christ our Head. It is a companion 
volume to Why the Cross? and pre- 
sents the Mystical Body as the prize 
heritage of Christ, recovered and 
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By Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P. 
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also informative for 
Single copies, 50¢ 
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eternally rejuvenated by means of 
His redemptive sacrifice. 

Especially in these days of chaos 
and of muddled thinking, Dr. 
Leen’s 268 pages are as up to date 
and practical as an open letter to 
Stalin or Hitler. Human solidarity 
and concomitant peace are shown 
to be feasible solely when the 
“branches” are rooted in and ani- 
mated by the “True Vine.” By 
human sin—that is, by Godlessness 
—man has “lost his head;” by Christ, 
man is “re-headed.” The leadership 
of Christ is presented as a higher 
education, as a social service that 
cannot fail those who respond. If 
united to Christ, men are united 
to one another, necessarily: if not, 
men are bereft of the very principle 
of all unity—the Vine-root. 

If this book proves to be a best 
seller, it will be as a best reader, 
for it exhibits the Mystical Body 
of Christ—not as mysterious or mys- 
tifying—but as the human family 
headed by the One who alone is 
competent to teach and rule us, to 
sanctify and beatify. Dr. Leen has 
the knack of enabling one to think 
with Christ and with the Church, 
to enthuse over one’s vocation as a 
member of a Mystical Body con- 
sisting of Christ and of ourselves. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.50 


Dutch Vet 
By A. ROOTHAERT 

As the title suggests, this is a story 
of a Dutch veterinarian. Dr. Vlim- 
men, the hero, is a hard-working 
practitioner who generously spends 
his life taking care of the animals 
in and around Domberg. His daily 
round of medical duties, his unfor- 
tunate marriage, and pastel sketches 
of his friends, are spun out by the 
author into a story, and the whole 
is liberally seasoned with highly 
spiced incidents and language. 
These basic materials, if developed 
differently, might have formed an 
excellent novel. But, as it stands, 
it is a cold, ribald, and obnoxious 
delineation of the drab lives of a 
few Hollanders, devoid even of 
those splashes of old-Holland color- 
ing which we might have expected. 

No amount of ballyhoo by the 


‘publisher, nor a further fanfare of 


ecstatic raptures by the reviewers, 
can add an inch to its stature, for 
it is diminutive as a literary piece. 
A novel which concentrates, as this 
does, on the ignoble side of human 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THe SIGN 
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A Current Catholic Best Seller 


THROUGH 
HUNDRED GATES 


Edited by Severin and 
Stephen Lamping, O.F.M. 


Here are descriptions of conversions to the 
Catholic Church as told by more than 
forty men and women from all walks of 
life. Unique and intriguing in content, it 
won enthusiastic acceptance from the day 
it was published. You have heard about it, 
and now you are offered a copy of this $2.50 
book absolutely FREE with 


Your Subscription to the 


Science and 


Culture Foundation 


This regular Catholic reading program pro- 
vides you each month with books which 
are authentic both in content and in philos- 
ophy, yet enjoyable and entertaining. 


There is No Membership Fee 


You pay no fee to become a subscriber. 
Your first book is sent to you on five days’ 
approval—you may return it, without obli- 
gation, if it does not appeal to you. A fore- 
cast is sent to you each month announcing 
the forthcoming book, and offering you an 
opportunity to indicate a substitution, or 
no book for that particular month. As a 
subscriber you agree to purchase a minimum 
of six books annually. 


Additional Free Books for 
Your Library 











Besides your initial premium of THROUGH 
HUNDRED GATES, you are entitled to a 
free copy of another FOUNDATION book 
with every six books you purchase from the 
FOUNDATION. There is no limit to the 
dividends. Here is one of the most econom- 
ical ways of building your library with the 
best in current Catholic literature. 


Theodore Maynard’s 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Will Start Your Subscription 


This brilliant analysis of the enigmatical 
character of Queen Elizabeth against the 
political and religious background of her 
times is a fearless and colorful portrayal of 
a period and an individual often obscured 
by historians and biographers in a haze of 
connivance. Take advantage of this op- 
portunity now. Use the coupon below and 
subscribe today. $4.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
210 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bruce-Milwaukee: You may enter 
subscriber to THE SCIENCE AND 
DATION and send me my 

TES. unders' 
the FOUNDATION will be sent to me days’ 
agree at least six books a 
year. I understand that a free book will be sent to 
me at the end of every six-book purchase. 
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nature (and animals) does not merit 
the acclaim which has been ac- 
corded it. To be subjected for a few 
hundred pages to vivid descriptions 
of surgical operations on cows and 
to have to read the coarse and in- 
comments of . characters 
minds revolve around the 
sixth commandment is not this re- 
viewer's idea of entertainment or 
culture. One of Hercules’ celebrated 
tasks was to clean out the Augean 
stables, and it would be a Hercu- 
lean task to cleanse Dutch Vet of 
its offensive odors and save the 
book. 

Dutch Vet has been heralded as 
a best-seller but it must be chalked 
off as tawdry and salacious. Perhaps 
the word “coprophilous” best de- 
The few redeeming fea- 
tures of the novel are vitiated by the 
author's preoccupation, to the point 
of nausea, with the grosser things 
ol life. 

This is 


decent 


whose 


scribes it. 


not one of _ those 
books which Bacon said should be 
“chewed and digested”; it should 
not even be “tasted.” The principal 
merit of Dutch Vet is its format and 
an excellent translation. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50 
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VOCATIONtothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 





Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, I. 




















Twin Stars of China 
By EVANS FORDYCE CARLSON 

This is a book which anyone who 
has lived in China will relish and 
which those who must continue to 
view China from the “outside” 
will find fascinatingly informative. 
Evans Fordyce Carlson, a Major in 
the Marine Corps, tramped the vast 
hinterland of China as an official 
observer for the United States Navy. 
He marched with China’s troops, 
lived with her people, met and con- 
versed with her leaders and now 
has impartially added up his find- 
ings. What he saw and found com- 
pelled him to resign his Marine 
commission so that he would be 
free to tell the world this story of 
China’s struggle for freedom. 

Vividly portrayed are his eye-wit- 
ness accounts of actual battles, of 
the spirit and valor of the Chinese 
fighting forces, and the military 
effectiveness of Japan’s aggressive 
moves. His characterizations of the 
leaders of China are colorful. He 
came to know intimately the great 
men of China, of all shades of politi- 
cal belief, and he deftly shows how 
all, by different means, are working 
toward the same end. 

Not the least interesting is Major 
Carlson’s analysis of the slow but 
amazing development in China of 
a new social, political, and economic 
order, a new order in the true sense 
of the word. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3.00 


The Letters of 


Mrs. Fitzherbert 
By SHANE LESLIE 

The lives of the kings of history 
are spotted with amours and mis- 
tresses. It seems to have been con- 
sidered a royal prerogative shame- 
facedly and publicly to disdain the 
laws of marriage and of love. The 
number of DuBarrys who have 
stained the pages of regal history is 
legion. With this in mind it is re- 
freshing to recall one who might 
have been a royal mistress but whose 
integrity and religious convictions 
forbade it. 

Maria Anne Fitzherbert is known 
to historians as the unacknowledged 


wife of George IV of England. In: 


the year 1785, when the future king 
was Prince of Wales, he first saw and 
fell in love with Maria Fitzherbert, 
who was then a young and attrac- 
tive widow. She realized the im- 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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stories, as told by themselves, have bem, 
gathered into one booklet, THROUGH and P 
FOUR GATES, which is available to yoy| j§ politic 





at only 10 cents a copy! 


JOHN MOODY. investment 
executive... Founder, Presi- 
dent, and Director of Moody’s 
Investors’ Service . . . reve als 
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here how he found the “long 
road home. 

















KNUTE ROCKNE . late di. 

rector of athletics and foot For 

coach of Notre pene 

simple yet rae 1 book 

relates what inf 

ed him to become a before 
SIGRID UNDSET . . . distin- tional 
guished Norwegian novelist . : 
third woman to receive the nomit 
Nobel Prize for literature . hi 
presents in detail the reasons we 
for her conversion. : 
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PAUL CLAUDEL . 
, lomat . . . one of the greatest 

living poets + ..« tells the 
dramatic story of ‘his “return 
to religion.” 


French 
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10 CENTS will neing you the stories of these 
conversions. Use the coupon below TODAY 
for your copy of THROUGH FOUR GATES, 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
210 Montgomery j_Bidg., | Milwaukee, Wis, 


iee- Milwaukee: : You | may send m nen S00 *copies @ 


Bruce- Milwaukee 
+ ou GH FOUR GATES, My remniitanes is @- 
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An 
duct 
Wall 
whic 
possible set-up of a  morganatic & liger 
marriage with a future sovereign, & ber: 
plus the complications which would Deda 
ensue because she was a Catholic. 
She fled to the Continent, but ult: § Th 
mately yielding to the Prince's im § 5, 
portunities, she returned and they T 
were duly married. Although te § 
ceived thereafter by the best society § 
and by members of the royal family : 
in the quasi status of wife, she ps 
led a life of undeserved obscurity ws 
and abasement, particularly after § j,, 





George’s marriage to Princess Care 
line. And so by a fiction of law 
Maria was not the king’s legal wile 
although de facto she was marriedand 
should have been queen of England. 
In The Letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
Shane Leslie exhibits documentary 
evidence in support of this marriage 
and reveals the disgusting hypocrisy 
of diplomatic _hair-splitting 
royal sanctimony in trying to & 
plain away or hush up an incontte 
vertible fact. ; 
While no attempt can be made 
to canonize this admirable woman, 
she stands forth as a remarkable & 
ample of integrity in the gallery of 
women who were favorites of kings 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., London. 15]- 
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This Is Wendell Willkie 


Who is Wendell Willkie? What is 
his background? What are his beliefs 
and practices in regard to social, 

itical, economic, and national 

lems? The answers to these 
uestions each day assume greater 
importance as the campaign for the 
t honor in America progresses. 
This book answers them and many 
others in clear, concise style. 
fortunately, the papers in this 
hook were for the most part written 
before Mr. Willkie had attained na- 
ional prominence as the Republican 
nominee for the Presidency. Hence, 
we have not a collection of a poli- 
ician’s rosy promises or dreams pre- 
for the consumption of John 

. Public. The speeches and articles 
aysembled in this book go as far back 
a3 1938 and were printed in such 
magazines as the Atlantic, Reader’s 
Digest, and Saturday Evening Post. 
The style is clear and vigorous. Mr. 
Willkie would have made a great 
professor. He has a knack of simpli- 
fying difficult problems by the use 
of homely examples. 

An excellent biographical intro- 
duction has been written by Stanley 
Walker. This is an important book 
which should be read by every intel- 
ligent American before the Novem- 
ber elections. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.50 


The Farm by Lough Gur 
By MARY CARBERY 

This is the kind of book that one 
reads with pleasure, with ease, but 
with no hurry. By quiet reading, by 
putting aside and picking up again, 
one may taste the full flavor of a 
woman’s life in nineteenth century 
Ireland. 








A Great Convert 


Episcopalian minister, President of 
Kenyon College, a Passionist missionary 
in North and South America—such was 
the unusually interesting and zealous 
life of Father Fidelis Kent Stone, C.P. 


The biography FIDELIS OF THE 
CROSS begun by Walter George Smith 
and completed by his sister, Helen 
Grace Smith, is a finely done work by 
two who knew him intimately. 


Price $3.50, postpaid 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 
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While Mary Fogarty, better 
known as Sissy O’Brien, recalled the 
highlights of her life on an Irish 
farm, as child, girl, and wife, her 
friend Mary Carbery was busy put- 
ting those recollections into order. 
In the pages of her book the reader 
will find gay humor and bitter 
tragedy, the realistic good sense of 
the Irish peasant and his fervent 
faith. 

Nevertheless, life at Lough Gur 
was worth living and is worth read- 
ing about. Charm and simplicity 
can be worthy substitutes for so- 
called greatness in books. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00 


The Mixture as Before 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Towering above the story-tellers 
of today by his finished style, W. 
Somerset Maugham loses none of his 
stature in his present book of widely 
different tales. Each bears the stamp 
of the keen observer of human na- 
ture. There is, as usual in his work, 
the merciless exposure of human 
foibles and follies. 





ST. GEMMA 
The “Gem” of Christ 


[2nd Edition] 
A New 


Pamphlet 
of 
A New 
Saint 





By Fr. Aloysius McDoneugh, C.P. 


The story of a girl of our own time, 
chosen by Our Divine Lord to share 
in His sufferings. 

Her courage and devotion to Christ, 
her generosity in embracing suffering, 
stand out in a modern world which fears 
the Cross. 

An attractive pamphlet which gives de- 
tails of this remarkable girl’s life. 


10 cents a copy 
Special prices for bulk orders 


Order from 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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SHEED & WARD’S 
CORNER 


HREE books on the State 

‘\ of the World, a biogra- 
phy, and a detective 
story—so we begin the 
Fall with five books for 
everybody. 

Columnists and commentators all try to give 
us the News Behind the News, but they can- 
not go far enough back or deep enough down 
to answer our questions. How did Europe get 
into this morass? How can it get out? At last 
F. W. Foerster, German philosopher, sociol- 
ogist and educator, gives us the answer in 
EUROPE AND THE GERMAN QUESTION, 
which Th F. Woodlock in the Wall Street 
Journal has called “the most important book 
on the sources and the nature of the present 
war and on the phenomenon of Hitlerism that 
has so far appeared." ($3.50) 

Though the Balkans are now as always the 
key to what's happening in Europe, most of 
us hardly know Budapest from Bucharest. In 
WHITHER EUROPE? Arnold Lunn gives you 
fresh facts from his recent experiences, about 
nations and nationalities in Central Europe. 
($3.00) 

And while we look at Europe, we cannot 
ignore our own part in history made and mak- 
ing. “Monsignor Sheen's slender volume of 
condensed, nutritive thought and spiritually 
compelling analysis of WHENCE COME 
WARS, should clarify the minds of Christians 
and worldlings," says Our Sunday Visitor 
($1.00). 

The horrible crimes of the Borgias have al- 
ways been a delight to enemies of the Church. 
But Orestes Ferrara, scholar and man of 
action, set himself to do a job of constructive 
debunking -and gives you the evidence for the 
crimes and achievements of Alexander VI, a 
great personality in an age as violent and 
confusing as our own. We prophesy that THE 
BORGIA POPE will become one of the best- 
known biographies in years. ($3.50) 

And finally, to get away from It All for a 
while, buy or borrow 3 copy of MURDER IN 
A NUNNERY, by Eric Shepherd, choice of 
the Catholic Book Club and “one of the most 
delightful mystery novelties in a month of 
Sundays."—New York Herald Tribune. 
($1.75) 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 
or your Bookseller 
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THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 
IN EDUCATION 


“The mere fact that a school gives 
some religious instruction (often ex- 
tremely stinted), does not bring it 
into accord with the rights of the 
Church and of the Christian family, 
or make it a fit place for Catholic 
students. To be this, it is necessary 
that all the teaching and the whole 
organization of the school, and its 
teachers, syllabus, and textbooks in 
every branch, be regulated by the 
Christian spirit, under the direction 
and maternal supervision of the 
Church; so that religion may be in 
very truth the foundation and crown 
of the youth’s entire training; and 
this in every grade of school, not 
only the elementary, but the inter- 
mediate and the higher institutions 
of learning as well. ... 

“More than ever nowadays an ex- 
tended and careful vigilance is nec- 
essary, inasmuch as the dangers of 
moral and religious shipwreck are 
greater for inexperienced youth.” 


Pore Pius XI 
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MALVERN PREPARATORY 


Catholic country boarding and day school 
prepa ‘es boys for leading colleges and 
scientific schools. C 
faculty Priest teachers. Small classes 
(average of 15 pupils) ae individual at- 
tention. Full we gram recreation. 143 
beautiful acres. ty guidance. 7th and 
8th grades limited. 22 miles from yo 
atalog 








phia. Bus service. Terms low. 
Headmaster, Box S, Malvern, Pa. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted ov hy the a ! the Society of the 
Holy Child A for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the _ a the Lage of Pennsyl- 


vania with power to ences 
and Letters. Junior oe peer, abroad. For resident and 
non-resident —— Situated eleven miles from 














MERCYHURST 


College for Women 
THREE DEGREES: 


Arts, Home Economics, Commercial 
Education 


Approved teacher education, social 
service training, professional and 
vocational home economics, 


PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 


for intelligent young women 














the Main Ling of the GLENWOOD HILLS —_ERIE, PENNA, 
SETON HILL COLLEGE ne 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 











Certificates 
Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


(Formerly St. Joseph College) 
Bachelor Fay in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 














MT. ST. JOSEPH 


Hoarding School For Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis 

Xavier since 1876. Students from East 

| to West coast; Central and So. America. 

| Scientific, Classical, and Business courses 

GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle 

| States Association and Maryland. All 

major sports, band, orchestra, directed 

study and play. Address: Headmaster, 

| Mt. St. Joseph, Box X, Irvington, Balti- 
more, Md., for catalog. 























The admiration which must often 
be withheld from his characters may 
be freely bestowed on his technique 
of presentation. The steady hand of 


the artist, while not obtrusive, is 
unmistakable, as persons and plots 
stand out clear-cut and sharply de- 


fined. While there is an occasional 
note of pathos and more than one 
of humor, satire prevails. One would 


wish that this master of the short 
story would give us more of the 
warmly human and elevating type 


of character. No one, however, who 
reads in search of sheer entertain- 
ment will be disappointed in this 
collection. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $3.75 


for seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings 





DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Soot 
Opportunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 











Heywood Broun As He 


Seemed to Us 
By JOHN L. LEWIS and Others 


Here, gathered between attractive 
book covers, are tributes paid to one 
of newspaperdom’s most celebrated 
columnists by twenty of his closest 
associates and co-workers at a mem- 
orial meeting held in New York 
last February under auspices of the 
Newspaper Guild. Spontaneous as 
an expression of the homage felt for 
as gallant a controversialist as ever 
brought urbanity, eloquence, and 
idealism to public debate, the sym- 
posium becomes through this read- 
able medium both a spur to other 
crusaders and an archive of American 
journalism. 

By instinct a lover of the arena 
and a battler against odds, Heywood 
Broun was as chivalrous in combat 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


as he was loyal in comradeship. At 
best when fired with fierce enthusi- 
asm, he never permitted his zeal to 
blunt the edge of sympathy or to 
case-harden his sense of humor. Only 
a man of such stamp could have 
drawn to himself a circle broad 
enough in fellowship to include a 
John Kieran and a Father Edward 
Dowling along with an A. J. Isserman 
and a John L. Lewis. 

The book touches but does not 
explore the deeply spiritual side of 
Heywood Broun. He was a Gospel- 
saturated man. There remains to be 
written the story of how he was led 
by Divine Grace into the Catholic 
fold. Because he hungered and 
thirsted after justice, the promise of 
the Beatitude was fulfilled in him. 
That is his true biography. 


Random House, Inc., New York. $1.00 
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— MILITARY 
. LA SALLE fScucent || caldwell College for Women 
preorivs college preparation under Relect Resident and Day College, conducted by the 
| ‘6 3 A eae at A SS 
- ment. ma 5 ec! acu. . minutes 
ae ys) ll Seah veel diaien from New York “City, by train. N. ¥. and N. J. 
gyimming. 9- If course. .T.C. — 3 
Junior ag sara Fear. FR gm Address the Dean 
al Catalog. Mt. St. Dominic Caldwell, N. J. 
al 
‘ ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
In-the-Pines A Catholic nny a for Women, on the ap- 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
N NEW YORK versities. ——- ge ae. Regent arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher tfain- 
Boarding, and iy ie Guts, Tiementos snd ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
A, High Pointing and Commercial Subjects. Athletics, B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 
be Outdoor Skating Rink. For Catalogue, address the Dean 
ADDRESS: DIRECTRESS Convent Station, New Jersey 
— -_- 
G 
[A 


College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St, Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 
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ST. THOMAS 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
The Catholic Military Academy of the Middle West. 
Designated an Honor Military School by the War 
Department. Careful supervision of studies and 
manners. Complete athletic program. Address The 
President, Box S. 














At , . di 
: convents reaction to extraordina 
i | Murder In A Nunnery a eT ene 7 
By ERIC SHEPHERD events. The story is we an 
to 


the characterization of the nuns 


Mystery literature we have in ~. ne : 
eon rings true. This is a pleasant inno- 


superabundance; and to those fa- 





" miliar with the output there is an — in the realm of crime-litera- 
ad almost monotonous similarity in * OE ag 

theme and technique. In this “"” ae ae te 
fie slender volume we have a detective Acti 
rd story which strikes a new note by Clear For Action 
an reason of its locale. You have indeed By CLEMENTS RIPLEY 

the old familiar first-chapter mur- In Clear For Action we see our 
101 der, the blundering local police, the nation’s first war started, fought, 
of master-sleuth from the Yard, varied and won. This is accomplished in 
el- and contradictory clues. But this spite of internal wranglings, by a 
be story is different in that the victim robust Washington, a vehement 
ed in this case is an aged Baroness resi- Henry, a provincial Hancock, and 
lic dent at a girls’ boarding-school con- a wily Franklin, whom the author 
nd ducted by nuns, and the solution introduces as everyday, hard-fight- 
a is worked out amid the rustling of ing men, not as stuffy founders of 
nuns’ veils and the excited chatter the nation. All these characters, 





of school-girls. The mystery theme however, play subordinate parts to 
is really but a foil for a sympa- the role of John Paul Jones, Scotch 
thetically humorous portrait of a soldier of fortune. 

Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 









EDUCATION OF 
CATHOLIC YOUTH 


“By nature parents have a right 
to the training of their children, but 
with this added duty, that the edu- 
cation and instruction of the child 
be in accord with the end for which 
by God’s blessing it was begotten. 
Therefore it is the duty of parents 
to make every effort to prevent any 
invasion of their rights in this mat- 
ter, and to make absolutely sure 
that the education of their children 
remains under their own control in 
keeping with their Christian duty, 
and above all to refuse to send them 
to those schools in which there is 
danger of imbibing the deadly poi- 
son of impiety... . 

_ “It is necessary not only that re- 
ligious instruction be given to the 
young at certain fixed times, but 
also that every other subject taught 
be permeated with Christian piety.” 

Pore Leo XIII 





Nazareth College and Academy 
Nazareth, Kentu 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- 
pose is to make Christ the supreme reality in 
the lives of its students. A distinctly home 
school in which the student body is limited. 
126th year. 


Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky 





SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


and receive Golden Jubilee issue of our 
Magazine; very interesting and only 50c 
per year. A Sacred Heart Rosary mounted 
on hand-painted card given for two sub- 
scriptions. Circulation Dept. S$, MISSION 
HELPERS, Towson, Maryland. 





Clear For Action is not primarily 
a sea story, as its title would seem 
to indicate, since much of the nar- 
rative deals with the weaknesses of 
the Continental Congress and the 
provincialism of New England and 
Virginia. There are, however, some 
good sea scenes. And the author 
gives a new and interesting view of 
Jones, the sailor, who knew every- 
thing about the sea, but little about 
economics and women. 

Mr. Ripley’s style is direct and 
concise, well suited to an active and 
quick moving narrative. The book 
has little or no historical value, nor 
does the author claim any for it; 
his main concern is to write a good, 
readable story, and this he does. 

D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, $2.50 


obtain 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 


CONFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
“Jesus is Suddenly Heard to Cry Out’ 


Aster Jesus has been three hours on the cross, when His 
spirit seems quite spent, and His breath failing, He is suddenly 
heard to cry out with a loud voice. He cries out, not as if He 
were transported with impatience; for midst the bitterness of 
His Passion His sweet meekness has never been in the least 
perturbed. But He cries out in order to make it known that the 
violence of His pains, both in body and in soul, has now reached 
its height. He has never cried out in all His sufferings. But at 
present, knowing that He is about to die, He puts forth all the 
strength of His voice. 

Our Lord became our Father when He created us; now on 
the cross He becomes, after a certain fashion, our Mother. For 
in accomplishing our Redemption He has brought us forth to 
grace and made us His children. It cost Him little to be our 
Father in the Creation, but what throes of distress has it not cost 
Him to bring us forth from sin to a life of grace. For this reason 
He cries out so loud that His cry may be heard and that the 
mystery He is consummating may impress us the more. 

O my Jesus, my Father, my God, and my All, how great a 
debtor I am to Thy most tender mercy! All that I am, all that 
[ have, all that I can expect in time and in eternity is from Thee. 
How shall I be able to satisfy my debts? I have nothing nor can 
| give Thee anything but my soul—created by Thee, redeemed 
by Thee. Behold, here I give it up to Thee. Take it, for it is all 
Thine. But for Thy soul, that has been in such tribulation 
on the cross, what shall I give Thee? I find nothing propor- 
tionate that is worthy to be offered in recompense. Grant by the 
efficacy of Thy merits that I may love Thee with the love due to 
One who is to me more than Father, more than Mother. 

FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., DrrecrTor, 
St. MIcHAEL’s MONASTERY, Union city, N. J. 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


ee Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy is the patron of this League. 
[ts purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of October, 1940 


Masses Said 


spiritual comfort and 


Beads of the Five Wounds..... 
Offerings of PP. Blood 

Visits to Our Lady 

Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors..... 
Ejaculatory Prayers ........... 
Hours of Study, Reading 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
Hours of Labor 


82 


Masses Heard 15,461 
Holy Communions a 
Visits to B. Sacrament 23,978 

Spiritual Communions 18,900 
Benediction Services 16,526 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 45,502 
Stations of the Cross........... 12,282 
Visits to the Crucifix 10,260 
2,599 





Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus., 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray. 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Doyle 
Rev. William Sheehan . 
. Patrick J. Durkan 
. Hugh F. Smith 
. George Moss, 8.C. 
. John J. Kinney 
. Joseph =. Lannert 
. J. B. Peifer 
. Wm. B. Martin 
. Philip J. aaenry 
. John L. Kell: 
. Genesius, 9 .8.R. 
Mother M. Agn 
Sr. Mary of St. ‘John of the Cross 
(Blomquist) 
=. Mary Columba - chromed 
. M. Hilda (Lipke) 
Sr. Ly Elizabeth (Baidokas) © 
= be (Ford) 
ve’ 
Mis thomas Taggart 


John — 

Mrs. E. + -ppemetad 
Ida ‘Horm 

Mrs. Charles eeidaihenger 
Mary E. Quinn 
Bertrand athe 
Bertha D. MacDonald 
Elizabeth H 

Margaret T. "Sewell 
Annie Buttner 

Helen Breen O’Brien 
Alice Pauline Brady 
Mary Smith 

Coleman Donahue 
Walburga Schreiber 
Rita Mondadori 
James Pryor 

Patrick Kelly 

Pauline H. Bielecki 
Daniel Broderick 
Mrs. B. Richards 
Mary A. McHugh 
James Burns 

Denis O'Reilly 
Margaret Rogers 
Eulalia de Barros 

Mr. P. J. Malia 
Joseph Ryan 

James F. Boyle 
Maximilian Paul 
Helen M. Ryan 
James Duthie 
Catherine Regan 
Beryl M. Dinsmore 
William B. Cunningham 
Lawrence F. Newman 
Mary Gillespie 

Hilda Fiorita 
Catherine Besser 
Elizabeth Regensburg 
Martin Linsky 
Gertrude ew 
peed Martin 

Ann oe — Barry 
John Coyle 

Peter Weitzel 

Julia A. Tierney 


Joseph Hermann 
Margaret M. Fellner 
Cora Walker 


Jean McNulty 
M. J. Beilman 
Hugh Myers 
John Lally 
James McCall 
Mrs. F. O'Keefe 
Mary Hunter 
Charles T. Fierst 
Mary A. Tobin 
Henry Schomer 
John Lamb 
Michael Brick 


ar 
Albert O’Reilly 
na Matas 








May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 


correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
THE Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 
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A TREASURY OF REFERENCES 


She SIGN Snes 


AUGUST 1939—JULY 1940 


The Index for Volume XIX of THE SIGN is now ready 
for distribution. Librarians, study club members, so- 
cieties, students, families, and individuals have found 


the yearly Index to be a treasury of references. 


It puts at your finger tips 768 pages of information on 
current events, history, national and international af- 
fairs, literature, fiction, education, sociology, and many 


other subjects. 


The Index is another proof of the value and variety that 
is yours with each month’s issue of THE Sten. It is a con- 
firming check on the educational and informative char- 


acter of the magazine. 


We suggest that you bind each year’s copies of THE 
SicN. You will find in them a surprising amount of 


accurate and timely material. 


Index 10 cents per copy Order Now! 


ION CITY, N. 
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Food for the Mind 


These pagan children are growing up under the care and pro- 


tection of the Passionist missionaries in Hunan, China. As they 
develop into sturdy citizens of the new China, they will cherish in 
their hearts loving devotion toward the Catholic Church which 
has mothered them, and gratitude toward America, the homeland 
of their benefactors. Pray for them, and help them if you are able. 


SEND 
AN OFFERING TO 


IUNAN RELIEF FUND UNION CITY, N. J. 








